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The  Value  of  Your  Bank  Account 

— is  not  measured  alone  by  the  amount  of  money  it 
contains. 

The  value  of  your  bank  account  consists  not  only  of 
its  actual  dollars,  but  also  in  the  increased  safety  and  util- 
ity which  banking  facilities  give  to  it. 

Imagine  trying  to  safeguard  your  money  yourself 
against  loss  through  fire,  theft,  or  forgery.  In  all  likeli- 
hood it  would  cost  you  more  than  you  have. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS 
BANK  COMPANY 

“On  The  Corner” 


Your  banking  business  is 
important.  It  is  confidential. 
We  offer  you  the  services  of 
this  strong,  progressive  bank- 
ing institution  that  has  served 
Oberlin  and  surrounding 
community  throughout  the 
past  28  years.  We  are 
equipped  to  render  every 
banking  service  and  cordial- 
ly invite  your  inquiries. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 


A Platform  for  Life 

President  Wilkins 

The  volume,  cloth  bound,  contains  “Ober- 
lin in  October,”  and  a number  of  Oberlin 
talks  ; 

‘’lVcio  Horhons” 

‘‘If  I Had  Sice  More  Lives  to  Live” 

“A  Platform,  for  Life” 

“On  Heing  a National  College” 

“The  Political  Opportunities  and  Re- 
sponsihililies  of  the  College  Student” 
“Grounds  for  Snpporting  a Political 
Party” 

“America,  Votes” 

“The  Pattern  of  LristmP 
“lion fire  of  Vanities” 

“(into  the  Mountains” 

An  Ideal  Holiday  Gift 


Co|)ies  may  be  oi-dered,  at  eacli, 

poslpaid,  from  the  Oberlin  I’rinting 
('ompany,  ObcHln,  Ohio. 


Referring  To  This  Issue: 

Marian  Tvlhr  ’i8,  autlior  of  “Let’s  Change  Our 
Minds!’’,  ought  never  to  fear  a middle-aged  mind  her- 
self through  petrifaction  or  resistance  to  change.  We 
prescribe  this  lively  essay,  written  in  serio-mocking  vein, 
to  all  who  have  felt  their  mental  joints  tightening.  It 
may  also  be  helpful  to  the  young,  who  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  recognize  the  doleful  screech  of  an  unoiled 
hinge  in  the  doors  opening  onto  their  own  cerebral  bal- 
conies. 

» » • 

Also  In  Lighter  Vein,  as  befits  a holiday  issue,  is 
“The  Anatomy  of  Pessimism’’  by  John  W.  Love  ’14.  Mr. 
Love,  as  the  outside-Ohio  world  may  not  know,  is  busi- 
ness commentator  for  the  Clevelanil  Press.  As  one  who 
has  seen  business  “crises”  come  and  go,  his  apparent  non- 
chalance in  the  face  of  disaster  is  reassuring.  And  he 
makes  several  pertinent  remarks  the  implications  of  which 

carry  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  present  paper. 

♦ * * 

Dwight  J.  Bradley  ’12,  one  of  the  more  thoughtful  of 
our  younger  clerics,  is  replying  to  the  questions  concern- 
ing religion  which  were  raised  by  John  R.  Brown  ’33  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  Magazine,  in  the  article  called 
“Youth  Looks  at  the  World.”  Dr.  Bradley’s  most  co- 
gent argument  seems  to  be  that  a vital  religion,  like  so- 
ciety, is  moving  from  an  individualistic  into  a collective 
phase.  “How  necessary  is  religion?”  As  necessary  as 
it  has  always  been,  answers  Dr.  Bradley,  but  the  day  of 
individualistic  religion  is  dead.  Likewise  dead  is  the 
day  of  the  domination  of  religion  by  science.  Whether 
you  agree  with  Dr.  Bradley  or  not,  you  will  find  of  in- 
terest what  he  has  to  say  about  the  most  eternally  ab- 
sorbing of  topics. 

» # ils 

The  “Picture  Page”  for  December  celebrates  in  a 
small  way  the  part  music  plays  in  Oberlin  life.  Music 
is  for  us  the  most  domesticated  of  the  arts.  To  countless 
Oberlin  alumni  it  has  become  in  a very  real  sense  a 
habitation  of  the  spirit.  May  this  door  to  life  ever 
stand  open  here! 

* * * 

In  I he  ^VAY  OF  Campus  News  we  commend  as  in- 
teresting the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  No- 
vember 16,  with  the  election  of  three  new  members; 
the  new  plan  for  coeducational  chapel  seating;  perennial 
discussion  about  the  Honor  System;  formation  of  the 
Progressive  Union;  our  championship  cross-country  team, 
of  which  the  captain,  George  Manlove,  has  broken  the 
course  record  over  every  course  he  has  run  this  year. 

* * * 

Mary  Ann  Thompson  takes  us  back  almost  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  College.  A student  in  the  early  forties, 
later  head  of  what  we  should  call  a “dormitory”  and 
adviser  and  guide  of  student  generations  of  “young 
ladies,”  Mary  Ann  possessed  the  sterling  virtues  of  kind- 
liness, humor,  and  common  sense.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  such  people  have  gone  into  the  making  both  of  the 
College  and  the  community. 

« « « 

For  Those  (like  us),  who  may  not  previously  have  met 
this  mysterious  “M’Connachie”  who  seems  to  be  in- 
truding upon  Sir  James  Barrie  in  Professor  Jelliffe’s  lit- 


tle paper,  let  us  explain  that  he  really  has  a right  to  be 
there.  He  is  Barrie’s  “dreamy  self,”  the  fcllovv  who 
likes  to  write,  and  lives  in  a world  that  is  not  quite  this 
one.  And  since  Barrie  himself  has  named  him  and  toler- 
ates him  around,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  but 
accept  him  1 

* * » 

Alumni  Fund  Givers,  up  to  and  including  November 
20,  are  listed  on  page  84.  Additional  names  will  be  pub- 
lished as  pledges  are  made.  'Fhe  list  represents  about 
one-fourth  of  the  people  who  must  pledge,  if  the  goal 
of  $8,000  for  this  first  year  is  to  be  met.  Have  you  sent 
in  your  blank? 

* » * 

\Vhat  We  Couldn't  Get  In  for  lack  of  room  this 
month  would  almost  make  another  issue,  but  you  may 
see  some  of  it  in  January.  For  the  rest,  you  are  invited 
to  write  and  tell  us  what  sort  of  Magazine  you  most 
want,  what  kind  of  news  you  like  to  see  there.  It  has 
long  been  our  dream  to  start  a folder  called  “Sugges- 
tions concerning  M.  from  Alumni” — an  ex'cellent  plan, 
conducive  to  neatness  of  mind.  But  it  does  presuppose 
suggestions  . . . 

* * * 

Merry  Christmas  to  you  all! 
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Not  in  tinsel,  greens  nor  ivy, 
Holly  with  its  scarlet  berry. 
Laden  tree  in  shining  glory. 
Do  we  bid  you  to  be  merry. 


Merry  be  with  these,  in  sooth. 
Gifts  of  God,  and  all  are  good; 
But  do  not  let  the  spirit  tarry: 
The  heart  requires  a finer  food. 


The  heart  is  strung  to  stellar  singing: 
Love’s  and  Death’s  eternal  strife, 

And  the  tender  tale  of  Mary 
Who  gave  the  Lord  of  Love  to  Life. 

D.  H. 
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To  Oberlin  this  fall  has  come  the  traftedy  of  losin;; 
two  jjreatlv  ftifted  students,  (^ne  of  them  died  on  Oc- 
tober i6  in  Allen  Hospital,  following  a few  days  illness. 

News  of  the  death  of  the  other  in  an 
A COLLEGE  automobile  acciilent  came  to  shock  and 
sadden  the  Oberlin  community  on  the 
TRAGEDY  morning  of  Free  I^ay,  Saturday,  No- 

vember 3. 

Of  William  Carl  Spahr,  gifted  pianist,  gifted  in  the 
fine  arts  and  in  the  field  of  creative  writing,  something 
has  alreaily  been  said  in  these  columns.  ()f  Mildred 
Burnham,  Conservatory  senior,  a violinist  of  c.vceptional 
promise,  likewise  talented  in  creative  writing,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  she  was  gracious  and  lovely,  and  that  the  hope 
of  a beautifvd  woman  to  come  died  with  her. 

The  loss  of  one  of  its  students  is  perhaps  the  most 
poignant  tragedy  that  can  befall  a college.  Alumni  have 
gone  out,  have  formed  ties  elsewhere,  are  part  of  a wider 
community.  But  students  belong  peculiarly  to  the  in- 
stitution that  has  given  them  intellectual  birth.  The 
widest,  the  deepest,  the  most  vivid  life  they  have  known 
lies  here.  It  is  the  community  in  which  they  have  made 
their  place,  the  world  in  which  their  talents  and  quali- 
ties have  come  to  flower.  They  are,  to  what  extent  it 
is  not  yet  known,  the  college’s  creation.  The  loss  of  them 
comprises  the  loss  of  the  thing  for  which  the  college 
exists. 

Illness  or  accident,  it  is  the  same.  Sudden  death 
shocks  deepest,  is  a dramatic  heightening  of  the  wanton- 
ness, the  inscrutability  of  the  forces  of  destruction.  The 
problem  of  young  death,  a pledge  given  to  be  withdrawn, 
or  of  death  involving  anything  spiritual,  has  not  been 
solved  and  never  will  be.  We  cannot  question.  ^Ve 
cannot  protest.  We  can  only  grieve  and  remember. 

Whatever  the  wild  rumors  to  the  contrary.  Commu- 
nism as  such  does  not  seem  to  be  getting  very  far  with 
the  intellectuals  or  the  average  college  audience.  This 
is  not  to  deny  that  there  are  intellectuals 
PROGRESSIVE  in  the  Communist  ranks,  or  that  there 
UNION  are  college  converts  there.  It  is  merelv 

VS.  N.  S.  L.  a generalization,  based  on  perhaps 
limited  observation,  that  pure  Commu- 
nism as  a method  is  not  going  to  make  much  headway 
in  educational  circles  in  America. 

The  reason  for  this  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place, 
as  has  been  remarked  by  many  and  many  a one,  few 
things  are  so  conservative  as  a college.  As  a guardian 
of  an  admittedly  precious  past,  it  is  inescapably  bound  up 
with  the  past,  and  has  long  since  learned  to  accommo- 
date its  tempo  to  the  deliberate  tread  of  the  centuries. 
Its  form  and  its  curriculum  are  alike  traditional.  It  tends 
to  follow,  rather  than  to  lead,  the  demands  of  society, 
and  is  socially  more  of  a product  than  of  a generator. 

In  the  second  place.  Communism,  a workers’  move- 
ment, is  not  temperamentally  very  sy/nfifilliiqiie  to  a mid- 
dle-class college  audience.  Its  somewhat  oratorical  mode 
of  approach,  claiming  to  be  based  on  intelligence  alone 


but  frequently  betraying  a certain  curious  hysteria  and 
making  at  bottom  an  emotional  appeal,  awakens  a dis- 
trust in  the  intellectual  consciousness  that  is  difficult 
to  quell.  Even  those  people  of  mature  minds  most  de- 
siring a creed,  who  may  sympathize  fully  with  the  Uto- 
pian goal  that  Communism  sets  up,  shrink  from  the 
method  that  appears  to  substitute  the  violence  of  the 
many  for  the  violence  of  the  few.  Depending  on  your 
point  of  view  this  may  be  a calamity  or  a saving  grace; 
it  seems  to  be  a fact. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  recent 
formation,  on  the  Oberlin  Campus,  of  a Progressive 
Union.  'File  Union  was  organized  following  the  recog- 
nition by  the  faculty  of  the  small  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Student  League,  a successor  of 
the  Radical  Club  which  was  in  turn  made  up  of  the 
leftist  fragments  of  the  old  Liberal  Club.  And  the  mo- 
tivating power  behind  the  Union,  also  a small  left-wing 
organization,  appears  to  be  its  protest  against  what  it 
dubs  the  “typically  Communistic  methods’’  of  the 
N.  S.  L.,  namely,  its  aggressiveness  and  lack  of  concili- 
ation and  cooperation. 

^Vithout  knowing  antthing  about  the  actual  per- 
sonnel of  the  new  group,  may  we  address  some  remarks 
to  the  Idea  of  a Progressive  Union,  as  it  were,  which 
will  probably  sound  reminiscent  of  a baccalaureate 
sermon. 

May  we  first  reiterate  our  editorial  belief,  expressed 
some  months  ago,  that  to  be  educationally  healthy  a col- 
lege must  have  some  small  section  of  radical  thought. 
Not  “Communistic,’’  necessarily,  or  “pacifistic”  or  “so- 
cialistic” or  “EPIC”  or  other  terms  In  popular  disfavor, 
though  these  various  brands  of  doctrine  have  done  good 
duty  as  stimulus  and  leaven  on  many  a campus.  By 
"radical”  we  mean!  merely  untrammeled  of  inherited 
prejudice,  as  the  bulk  of  our  political  thinking  is  todav : 
free,  as  science  is  free,  to  seek  its  own  truth,  bound  no 
more  by  the  dogma  of  “rugged  individualism”  than  by 
the  dogma  that  "the  sun  revolves  around  the  earth.” 

Although  you  agree  with  many  things  the  Oberlin 
N.  S.  L.  stands  for,  you  disagree  with  its  attitude.  You 
are  aware,  of  course,  that  radical  groups  have  always 
loudly  scored  the  futility  of  compromise.  We  commend 
your  desire  for  cooperation,  but  it  does  put  the  burden  of 
proof  on  you.  Translated  into  Campus  terms  it  means, 
can  you  hold  together  a vital,  interested  group  without 
the  stimulus  of  feeling  yourselves  set  apart,  misunderstood 
by  the  generality?  Can  you  keep  your  organization 
alive  without  any  opposition? 

As  a final  friendly  word  of  warning  we  should  like 
to  say  that  the  Campus  has  no  place  for  an  organization 
which  is  a rtdrber  stamp.  In  your  zeal  for  cooperation 
don  t lose  your  edge.  If  you  can  succeed  in  keeping  your 
own  clistinctive  viewpoint  and  yet  cooperate;  if  the  idea 
back  of  your  organization  is  a positive  one  and  not 
merely  the  determination  “not  to  be  like  the  N.  S.  L.,” 
then  toil  have  a place  on  the  Campus,  and  may  do  some 
good. 


0 


Let’s  Change  Our  Minds! 

By  MARIAN  TYLER  T8 


SCIENCE  seems  always  to  be  mixing  bitter  medicine 
for  the  human  ego.  You  recall  the  famous  illus- 
tration comparing  Copernicus,  who  showed  that  the  uni- 
verse does  not  revolve  around  our  world,  with  Darwin, 
who  showed  that  we  are  not  the  special  creation  of  an 
admiring  Providence,  and  then  with  Freud,  who  showed 
that  man’s  soul  is  not  entirely  divine,  to  put  it  gently. 
Now  science  has  produced  a discover}'  in  some  ways  more 
discouraging  than  any  of  these.  It  comes  from  the  meas- 
urers of  intelligence,  who  tell  us  with  statistical  proof 
that  man’s  powers  of  learning  begin  to  decline  soon  after 
physical  maturity.  Hardly  do  we  leave  college  when 
our  intelligence  ceases  to  grow  and  before  long  begins 
to  decay.  No  longer  can  we  console  ourselves  for  the 
loss  of  physical  strength  and  beauty  with  the  thought 
of  our  mental  superiority  to  the  vigorous  and  handsome 
young  things  who  look  better  and  dance  better  than 
we  do. 

It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that:  science  allows  us  a 
few  compensations;  but  it  is  bad  enough.  At  best  it  is 
hard  to  reconcile  one’s  self  to  the  idea  of  advancing  age. 
Marcel  Proust  relates  a touching  story  of  meeting  a 
young  man  from  Saint  Cyr  who  he  thinks  will  be  the 
same  sort  of  companion  as  his  friend  Saint-Loup,  and 
tell  him  the  latest  developments  in  military  science.  He 
greets  the  young  man  as  a contemporary,  invites  him 
to  dinner,  but  is  crushed  by  receiving  a note  which 
closes:  “With  all  the  respect  of  your  young  friend.”  I 
realized  how  he  felt  the  other  day  when  a girl  with 
whom  I had  been  playing  tennis  began  opening  doors 
for  me  in  my  own  house  and  holding  wraps  as  if  for  her 
grandmother.  At  least  her  game  was  so  bad  that  I won 
the  set ; perhaps  the  door-opening  and  wrap-holding  was 
her  revenge. 

Any  one  who  is  consoled  by  the  slogan  that  life  be- 
gins at  forty  is  welcome  to  the  consolation.  To  me  it 
seems  better  to  prepare  for  that  age — or  for  fifty,  or 
sixty,  or  thirty,  or  any  age  that  demands  careful  prepara- 
tion— by  admitting  its  disadvantages  and  considering  the 
best  way  to  avoid  them.  What  are  the  compensations  that 
science  allows  us  for  our  failing  mental  powers?  It  con- 
cedes that  we  can  go  on  learning  more  things,  though 
not  so  fast  or  well.  It  concedes  that  we  can  acquire 
experience  and  therefore  wisdom,  which  is  different  from 
intelligence  and  sometimes  more  useful.  It  admits  that 
we  may  rate  low  in  a test  of  learning  because  we  are 
not  interested  in  learning  the  particular  trick  being 
tauglit.  It  grants  (to  quote  Frank  N.  Freeman)  “that 
there  are  at  present  certain  non-measurable  psycholog- 
ical factors  whicli  influence  performance  and  make  it 
more  effective  during  the  course  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  possibly  the  sixth  decades  than  it  was  previ- 
ously, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a mild  decline  in  level  has 
taken  place.”  And  it  concedes  that  certain  kinds  of 
exercise  may  keep  the  mind  comparatively  young,  just 
as  other  kinds  keep  the  muscles  flexible. 

One  way  to  exercise  tbe  mind  is  to  change  the  opin- 
ions in  it.  Dogmatic  views  are  always  a telltale  symp- 
tom, (juite  as  unattractive  as  stiff  movements  of  rheu- 


matic joints.  Opinions  turn  into  dogmas  very  fast  in 
these  days.  We  grow  as  dizzy  with  change  as  if  we 
felt  the  whirling  of  the  planet.  The  superficial  changes 
we  manage  to  keep  up  with.  It  is  not  too  hard  to  learn 
to  use  new  things,  which  are  more  or  less  forced  upon 
us,  especially  when  they  save  us  labor.  If  a door  in  a 
railroad  station  opens  politely  at  our  approach,  by  the 
magic  of  a photoelectric  cell,  we  do  not  need  much  prac- 
tice to  refrain  from  pushing  it.  But  if  we  should  have 
to  pay  higher  train  fares  to  buy  the  improvements  in  the 
station,  we  might  well  resent  this  particular  example  of 
progress.  Justified  or  not,  our  resentment  sets  us  apart 
from  the  generation  which  grows  up  accepting  automa- 
tic doors  and  high  fares  because  it  has  known  nothing 
else. 

Lately  I have  been  watching  for  signs  of  middle-aged 
stiff-mindedness  in  myself  and  others,  and  I have  col- 
lected a few  specimens.  They  seem  to  fall  into  three 
classes,  partly  contemporary  and  partly  timeless.  In  the 
eleventh  century  people  may  have  betrayed  their  age  by 
rejecting  tlieological  doctrines  about  the  holy  ghost;  in 
the  twenty-first  they  may  betray  it  by  composing  in 
words  instead  of  in  numbers  of  vibrations.  Today  I 
think  we  show  resistance  to  change  in  our  attitudes  to 
machinery,  in  judgments  of  personal  behavior,  and  most 
of  all  in  social  judgments. 

Frankenstein 

A literary  neighbor  of  mine  who  has  lived  in  Eng- 
land refuses  to  use  an  electric  water-heater.  Let  the 
cook  build  fires  three  or  four  times  a day.  She  says: 
“I  live  in  the  country  to  escape  machinery.  Am  I to 
fill  my  house  with  gadgets?”  She  is  not  consistent  about 
it,  of  course,  but  her  prejudice  causes  her  no  little  worry, 
inconvenience  and  ill-temper.  She  drives  a motor  car 
under  twenty-fives  miles  an  hour,  regards  streamlined 
trains  with  suspicion,  and  curses  the  daily  mail  as  it  flies 
over  her  house. 

The  neighbor’s  son  drives  better  than  his  mother, 
though  his  feet  can  barely  reach  the  accelerator.  Most 
children  today  are  completely  at  home  with  machines. 
Little  girls  talk  easily  of  induction  coils  and  driving 
shafts  and  other  matters  so  mysterious  that  I cannot  re- 
member their  names.  They  do  not  seem  to  learn  it  at 
school  or  in  the  home;  it  must  be  in  the  air.  Not  that 
they  are  all  equally  skillful  in  handling  machines.  But 
just  as  a generation  ago  every  one  could  spell,  some 
better,  some  worse,  so  now  every  one  can  tinker  with 
wheels  and  wires  and  talk  about  them.  A boy  I know 
wliosc  talents  are  artistic,  and  who  barely  passed  iiis 
courses  in  matbcmatics,  made  an  excellent  workmanlike 
job  of  rewiring  an  intricate  lamp. 

I am  not  asking  my  literary  neighbor  to  acquire  skill 
like  this,  but  1 do  think  she  might  discriminate  among 
machines  instead  of  damning  them  all.  An  older  friend, 
eipially  unmechanical,  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme.  He 
thinks,  like  Russian  peasants,  that  machines  can  do  any- 
thing. lie  drives  his  lYrd  at  fifty  and  forgets  to  renew 
the  oil.  He  adores  the  radio  and  lets  it  chatter  through 
his  meals,  his  letter-writing,  and  I suppose  his  prayers. 
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My  own  dislike  for  radio  doubtless  betrays  my  ad- 
vanciiip;  age.  I would  rather  not  hear  concerts  than 
hear  them  distorted  by  static.  The  voices  of  announcers 
give  me  the  same  physical  sensation  as  a heavy  sea  in  a 
small  boat.  It  is  a prejudice  which  I make  no  effort 
to  overcome.  So  is  my  dislike  for  most  kinds  of  adver- 
tisements and  circular  letters.  Let  me  be  honest:  tastes 
like  these  seem  to  me  to  show  a certain  merit  in  my  gen- 
eration. AVe  retain  some  positive  standards  which  the 
young  have  had  no  chance  to  acquire. 

But  as  I am  about  to  take  my  stand  on  these  values, 
it  occurs  to  nie  that  they  are  much  too  comprehensive. 
Any  prejudice  could  be  justified  by  the  same  argument. 
Fortunately  the  radio  offers  an  objective  scale  of  meas- 
urement. far  more  reliable  than  adjectives.  Engineers 
have  calculated  the  accuracy  of  reproduction,  and  the 
restricted  zone  of  vibrations  in  which  reproduction  is 
possible  at  all.  So  much  of  the  original  sound  is  not 
transmitted  by  most  receiving  sets  that  one  might  say 
the  words  and  music  were  suggested,  not  reproduced.  I 
do  not  need  to  argue  that  radio  sounds  are  worse  than 
direct  sounds.  I simply  say  in  innocent  tones  that  they 
are  not  the  same,  and  that  any  one  who  prefers  the  frac- 
tional, second-  or  third-hand  noises  may  listen  to  his 
heart’s  content.  As  for  me,  I am  not  going  to  discard 
my  prejudice  against  radio  sets  and  programs  without 
a struggle. 

At  a large  party  in  New  York  a young  couple  who 
had  had  too  many  cocktails  were  embracing  rather  pub- 
licly. I looked  around  the  room  observing  the  other 
observers,  and  noticed  two  expressions : a fleeting  toler- 
ant smile  on  the  faces  of  the  younger  guests,  a frown 
of  distaste  on  older  faces.  I thought  that  if  the  frowns 
were  moved  to  the  right  and  the  smiles  to  the  left  the 
party  would  be  bisected  by  a line  at  about  the  fortieth 
year.  Then  I noticed  a faint  smile  behind  a very  white 
beard  and  a pair  of  very  young  eyebrows  delicately 
raised,  and  I dismissed  the  generalization. 

Distrust  of  youth  is  no  innovation  in  the  1930’s,  but 
perhaps  it  is  easier  to  rationalize,  the  freer  the  habits  of 
our  juniors  become.  Pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  irra- 
tional behavior,  excess  of  any  kind,  tend  to  irritate  us  in 
our  reasonable  middle  age.  Rut  excess  and  irrationality 
are  byproducts  of  physical  vigor,  and  even  a drunken 
orgy  may  be  a safety  valve  in  an  emotional  crisis.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  but  it  can  be  un- 
derstood and  allowed  for.  The  same  thing  holds  for 
defiance  of  other  conventions.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
be  stiff-minded,  we  have  to  find  an  objective  criterion 
about  it,  say  the  strength  of  the  defier’s  impulse.  Sup- 
pose I had  a friend  who  wanted,  like  the  old  party  from 
Lyme,  to  marry  three  wives  at  a time.  I hope  I should 
consider  whether  lie  wanted  seriously  enough  to  do  it, 
and  whether  he  was  strong  enough  to  take  the  conse- 
quences, before  I dropped  the  enlarged  family  from  my 
visiting  list,  if  I had  a visiting  list.  Rut  probably  I 
should  hate  him  on  behalf  of  my  favorite  wife,  or  of  all 
three. 

The  day  after  King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia  was 
assassinated,  I met  an  acquaintance  in  the  train. 

“Wasn’t  it  outrageous?’’  he  demanded  with  a long 
face. 


“Why  outrageous?”  I asked.  “‘Freedom  is  refreshed 
by  the  lilood  of  tyrants.’  It  may  save  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  political  prisoners.” 

“I  know  he  was  a tyrant,”  my  friend  admitted,  and 
the  political  executions  made  me  indignant,  too.  Rut 
tyrannicide  is  murder.  What  is  the  world  coming  to? 

Perhaps  my  acquaintance  was  right,  but  I wondered 
if  he  would  have  been  so  shocked  twenty  years  ago. 

I also  resolved  never  to  use  the  phrase.  What  is  the 
world  coming  to?” 

The  Social  Dogma 

The  oldest  remark  I have  heard  recently  was  made 
by  a man  in  his  twenties,  an  advertising  man.  He  said 
seriously  that  “any  worthy  man  who  wants  a job  can  get 
one.”  Unfortunately  my  husband  was  present  and  an- 
swered rudely  in  spite  of  his  smile:  “Any  worthy  man 
who  still  believes  that  ought  to  be  stuffed  and  put  in  a 
museum.”  His  anger  was  justified,  I thought,  not  by 
the  speaker’s  intolerance  or  stupidity,  but  because  his 
attitude,  multiplied  by  a million  or  so,  is  helping  to 
postpone  a solution  of  the  unemployment  problem. 

It  is  in  its  social  judgments  that  a middle-aged  mind 
becomes  really  dangerous.  Attitudes  to  machinery  are 
personal,  and  disapproval  of  the  younger  generation  is 
not  only  personal  but  everlasting,  since  records  show  that 
elderly  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  found  their  juniors 
frivolous  too.  But  to  try  to  bring  back  the  good  old  days 
of  our  3'outh  at  a time  when  a new  social  justice  is  strug- 
gling to  be  born  means  to  fight  for  an  impossibility  and 
thus  to  risk  violent  chaos.  One  can  understand  how 
people  fear  change  and  underestimate  its  advance,  how 
they  hope  to  return  to  the  stabilities  of  their  childhood. 
But  unless  a new  collective  stability  can  be  achieved, 
we  are  not  likely  to  know  much  individual  security 
again.  Individualists  can  help  to  steer  the  changes.  They 
can  preserv'e  some  values  that  might  otherwise  be  lost, 
but  only  if  they  open  their  ej'es  and  look  bravely  at  the 
future.  We  do  not  feel  the  planet  spin  because  we  are 
spinning  with  it.  If  we  cling  to  the  static  past  any  change 
at  all  will  make  us  dizzy. 

The  worthy-man-job  cliche  is  so  obviously  false  that 
it  is  beginning  to  lose  its  currency.  Others  are  taking 
its  place.  “Thrift  and  hard  work  are  all  we  need.” 
“We’ll  get  out  of  tills  depression  when  we  pay  our 
debts.”  “As  long  as  there  are  people  with  a low  stand- 
ard of  living  private  business  can  recover” — to  quote  a 
few  recent  suggestions  by  prominent  bankers.  The 
bankers  were  speaking  privately  and  seemed  to  believe 
what  they  said.  All  these  cliches  are  sure  indications 
of  a middle-aged  mind  tvhich  refuses  to  face  the  present 
economic  impasse.  The  strongest  indication  was  offered 
by  a distinguished  lawj’er  on  the  same  occasion.  He  said: 
“Better  that  a few  thousands  should  starve  than  that  we 
should  give  up  our  traditional  liberties.” 

“Our  traditional  liberties”  is  one  of  those  shifty 
phrases  that  mean  eveiything  in  our  personal  emotions 
and  nothing  objective  at  all.  Suppose  one  would  rather 
die  than  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a German  concen- 
tration camp.  That  is  love  of  liberty,  a universal  emo- 
tion to  which  any  normal  human  being  responds.  Along 
comes  a wealthy  stock-holder  M’hose  dividends  are  threat- 
ened by  a certain  tax.  He  cries:  “Our  liberties  are  at 
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stake.  We  are  beiiiji  restimentetl,”  and  friirhtens  voters 
with  a vague  terror  of  being  thrown  into  concentration 
camps.  T.  hey  defeat  the  ta.x,  and  the  people  whom  the 
tax'  would  have  fed  go  liungry.  Love  of  lihcrty  miglit 
save  this  country  from  having  concentration  camps  and 
other  outrageous  tyrannies  that  accompany  some  collec- 
tive experiments  abroad,  or  it  might  hring  them  down 
on  our  heads.  There  is  one  desire  stronger  than  tlie  de- 
sire for  liberty.  If  the  issue  is  drawn  between  liberty 
and  sheer  survival,  even  Americans  might  give  up  the 
liberty  and  have  the  concentration  camps. 

By  tliinking  clearly  we  can  separate  the  kinds  of 
liberty  and  realize  that  what  collectivism  necessarily 
threatens  is  freedom  to  interfere  with  tlie  lives  of  others 
— abuse  of  power,  if  you  like — and  that  it  may  give 
back  more  liberty  than  it  takes  away.  Collectivism  re- 
minds me  of  a railroad.  Good  individualists  may  prefer 
to  walk  on  their  legs  rather  than  ride  in  a train  with 
hundreds  of  fellow-passengers  and  prearranged  stops. 
But  sometimes  they  may  have  a better  walk  if  they  first 
take  a train  to  the  mountains.  Sometimes  they  may  ex- 
press their  personalities  with  more  freedom,  not  less,  if 
they  first  have  a good  meal,  even  in  a communitv  dining- 
room. 

^V^hy,  unless  we  are  old  and  infirm,  should  we  fear 
change?  \Vhy  should  we  dread  collectivism  as  such 
instead  of  working  with  pleasure  for  a good  and  helpful 
collectivism?  Fear  itself  can  age  and  paralyze  the  mind. 
When  its  contents  are  out  of  date  as  well,  one  may 
easily  seem  antiquated  at  a twenty-year  reunion.  Any- 
body who  has  talked  to  one  of  those  intolerant  Russian 
comsomols  has  felt  the  antiquity  of  his  own  thoughts 


very  painfullv.  The  young  Ru.ssian  has  grown  up  in  a 
new  world.  His  mind  is  not  cluttered  with  either  the 
fear  of  insecurity  or  the  unconscious  burden  the  rest  of 
us  have  to  carry — the  burden  of  trying  to  forget  the 
misery  of  most  of  our  fellow-citizens.  1 he  young  Ru.s- 
sian  is  no  poorer  or  richer  than  any  one  around  him,  and 
he  knows  that  the  work  he  does  will  raise  the  general 
standard  of  living,  including  his  own.  He  has  little 
free  time  and  no  liberty  to  condemn  the  government,  but 
he  has  much  encouragement  to  develop  his  talents,  even 
those  personal  talents  which  justify  the  real  meaning 
of  individualism. 

I do  not  mean  to  argue  for  or  against  Russia,  only 
to  suggest  that  the  material  in  a young  Russian’s  mind 
is  free  from  remnants  of  the  past.  It  will  not  help  him 
very  much  when  he  grows  up  unless  his  mental  processes 
are  flexible  enough  to  accept  new  changes.  And  what 
mental  exercise  is  going  to  keep  them  flexible  ? Thomas 
Arnold’s  habit  of  waking  up  and  saying  every  morning 
that  everything  is  an  open  question  would  hardly  be 
practicable.  There  are  better  exercises  in  a book  I am 
reading  called  Science  and  Sanity,  by  Alfred  Korzyb- 
ski.  It  is  a difficult  book  and  in  some  ways  an  eccentric 
book.  It  suggests  a method  for  testing  every  kind  of 
thinking  which  I believe  would  go  far  to  prevent  false 
generalizations.  It  would  prevent  confusion  about  kinds 
of  liberty,  and  might  save  the  poor  from  having  to  starve 
for  the  liberty  of  the  rich.  I am  far  from  claiming  as 
much  for  the  method  as  the  author  claims,  but  I intend 
to  practice  it  wlien  I feel  my  brains  growing  stiff,  and 
when  the  psychologists  try  to  tell  me  that  after  the  age  of 
thirty  I begin  to  lose  my  mind. 


The  Anatomy  of  Pessimism 

By  JOHN  W.  LOVE  ’14 


There  is  the  story  of  the  Oberlin  alumnus  who  had 
tv\o  cars.  That  in  itself  makes  it  improbable.  One 
car  he  used  in  his  business  and  the  other  he  kept  gassed 
and  oiled  in  the  garage,  ready  to  be  loaded  with  bag- 
gage for  the  flight.  I his  Cleveland  man  had  nothing 
on  his  conscience  so  far  as  I know'.  He  was  simply 
preparing  for  the  revolution. 

An  acipiaintance  of  mine  has  a little  place  on  an  is- 
laml  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  water.  In  his  basement  he  has  a cache  of  platinum, 
put  down  as  a repository  of  value.  He  has  a sloop  he 
can  use  for  fishing,  in  case  he  and  his  boys  have  to  get 
their  living  from  the  .sea. 

A respectable  Cleveland  man  whose  imagination 
prohahly  has  thyroid  troidile  put  out  an  offer  of  $2t)0 
for  a used  machine  gun,  hut  he  got  no  responses.  Two 
machinery  manufacturers,  unknown,  I believe,  to  one 
another,  have  bought  farms  within  the  last  year,  each 
capable  of  suppcjrting  their  families,  and  if  they  have  to 
close  their  plants  they  will  return  to  the  soil.  A friend 
of  mine  rented  the  largest  safe-deposit  box  in  town  and 


stored  several  tons  of  silver.  \Vhen  that  market  was 
nationalized  he  bought  some  platinum. 

A financial  man  and  a jeweler  are  organizing  a pool 
to  buy  $^00,000  w'orth  of  diamonds  of  the  commer- 
cial grades.  They  will  pay  around  $215  a carat  at 
wholesale  for  the  white  and  blue-white  varieties  and 
hope  they  will  not  run  up  the  rather  thin  market  by 
their  operations.  A New  ^'ork  millionaire  is  said  to  be 
accumulating  about  $1,500,000  of  these  stones  and  a 
Pittsburgh  family  is  reported  to  have  $6,000,000  worth 
in  reserve,  d'hc  men  \\Iio  are  working  on  the  diamond 
pool  say  they  are  playing  the  future  three  way.s — stability, 
inflation  or  chaos.  It’s  the  chaos  that  fascinates  me. 

\’ou  will  understand  now,  dear  reailer,  why  the  men 
who  make  their  living  writing  about  business  these 
dtiys  are  breaking  down  in  such  numbers,  crowd  the 
asylums  and  are  carried  to  early  graves. 

But  because  the  tide  of  husiue.ss  began  to  turn  late 
in  Seiitemher  titul  now'  seems  to  be  settitig  in  again,  we 
can  talk  about  some  of  these  fetirs  of  wild  inflation  aiul 
breakdown  without  ourselves  rushing  out  to  buy  tiny- 
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thing  in  sight,  as  I still  reniemher  doing  with  some  Ger- 
man money  in  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf  in  1923. 

Three  times  since  early  1933  these  spells  of  night- 
mare have  seized  on  groups  of  the  well-to-do,  the  first 
time  when  the  banks  were  closed,  the  second  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year  and  the  third  last  summer.  1 hey 
seldom  went  much  further  than  conversation  but  they 
helped  to  explain  why  business  men  pass  resolutions  with 
such  energy.  Accustomed  as  they  all  now  are  to  look- 
ing at  charts,  they  simply  project  the  drift  forward  in- 
definitely into  the  future,  and  if  the  drift  is  downward, 
it  naturally  reaches  zero  in  two  or  three  years. 

Technocracy  was  a sort  of  Halley’s  comet  in  the  eco- 
nomic skies  twm  years  ago  whose  traces  are  still  to  be 
made  out,  not  so  much  in  the  fear  of  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery any  more  as  in  the  suspicion  that  our  business 
cycle  has  got  itself  into  an  oscillation  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  The  wave  that  builds  itself  up  is  now  due 
to  swing  toward  credit  inflation  again,  and  with  all  the 
material  lying  around  it  could  conceivably  run  to  a cou- 
ple of  hundred  billion  dollars’  worth.  The  Technocrats 
would  therefore  expect  a boom  grander  than  any  we 
ever  had  before,  ending  in  a crash  deeper  by  far  than 
this  one,  with  the  implied  starvation  of  a number  of  our 
cities. 

Roads  to  Ruin 

There  are  several  such  lines  of  thought  by  which  the 
born  pessimist  can  find  himself  slipping  into  despair  if 
he  is  not  careful.  I want  to  sketch  a few  of  them  in 
this  article,  realizing  as  I do  that  those  who  took  the  eco- 
nomic courses  in  Oberlin  are  too  firmly  grounded  to  be 
swept  from  their  feet  by  anything  they  read  here,  and 
that  those  who  were  less  fortunate  in  their  education 
will  not  understand  it  anyway. 

The  man  who  fears  unrestrained  inflation  in  this 
country  sometimes  begins  by  deciding  the  depression  was 
brought  on  and  continued  by  the  presence  of  a number 
of  inflexible  overhead  charges  on  our  industrial  economy. 
The  largest  of  these  were  freight  rates,  public  utility 
rates  and  taxes,  and  together  their  claim  used  to  be  30 
per  cent  of  the  national  income.  After  the  world-wide 
collapse  of  prices  the  claim  of  these  three  overheads  alone 
had  risen  to  50  per  cent  of  our  national  income,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  met. 

Instead,  however,  of  forcing  the  railroads  to  cut 
their  rates  and  wages  and  reorganize  their  debt  struc- 
tures (to  the  inconvenience,  at  least,  of  the  insurance 
companies  and  the  banks),  and  doing  the  same  thing  to 
the  utilities  and  the  cities,  we  undertook  to  support  the 
people  who  were  disemployed  by  the  closing  of  the  in- 
dustries whose  markets  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
claims  of  these  rising  overheads.  Soon  after  we  started 
using  our  national  credit  to  keep  the  unemployed  from 
starving,  or  at  least  making  a lot  of  trouble,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  us  to  create  a new  and  equally  rigid  over- 
head charge  and  a greater  one  than  any  of  the  others. 
That  charge  was  wages. 

It  was  true  that  wages  had  drifted  to  as  little  as  50 
cents  a day,  but  instead  of  allowing  millions  of  people 
to  risk  their  lives  working  at  the  pay  of  1895  and  1907 
we  decided  to  standardize  them  at  40  cents  an  hour 
and  up.  This  was  the  task  of  the  NRA,  and  the  de- 


tail of  standardizing  the  rates  higher  than  the  40-cent 
minimums  was  largely  left  to  organized  labor  under  Sec- 
tion 7A.  Hut  because  capitalists  did  not  leap  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a profit  from  the  newly  created  purchas- 
ing power  we  kept  on  and  increased  the  amount  of  our 
relief  payments.  Today  these  outlays  are  running  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,SOO,<xx),ooo  a year,  and  have  for  a 
short  period  been  higher.  Hecause  of  the  assurance  of  re- 
lief and  the  illegality  of  working  for  less  than  code 
wages,  the  breadwinners  among  at  least  17,000,000 
dependents  are  unwilling  to  make  actual  bids  for  jobs. 

Harry  Hopkins,  it  is  true,  has  demanded  that  some 
of  the  wealthy  States  take  over  part  of  the  relief  burden, 
but  these  States  have  all  they  can  do  to  maintain  their 
governments.  Ohio  is  now  adding  teachers  to  the  un- 
employed and  will  soon  be  adding  policemen,  unless  the 
financial  program  is  more  successful  than  it  seems  likely 
to  be  at  the  moment  of  writing.  And  so  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  keep  on  putting  in  relief.  It  has  no  choice. 
The  constitution  requires  it  to  keep  order.  The  relief 
is  likely  to  take  other  forms,  but  relief  it  will  be  until 
industry  resumes  under  its  own  power. 

At  this  point  the  pessimist  admits  that  prices  will 
continue  to  rise  so  long  as  the  budget  is  seriously  un- 
balanced, and  that  somewhere  along  the  line  employ- 
ment will  increase.  But  he  counts  upon  the  power  of 
organized  labor  to  insist  upon  constantly  higher  standards 
of  pay  as  the  cost  of  living  bounds  upward,  with  industry 
never  able  to  take  up  the  slack  of  unemployment.  As 
prices  rise  the  cost  of  relief  rises  also,  until  finally  the 
government  is  paying  out  currency'  as  fast  as  Germany 
was  II  years  ago.  Skeptics  may  point  out  that  the  Ger- 
man inflation  was  brought  on  by  the  reparations  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  but  the  pessimist  replies  that 
our  Ruhr  is  now  occupied  by  the  NRA  and  Section  7A 
and  that  our  relief  bill  is  already  one-tenth  as 
large  as  the  Paris  conference  set  Germany’s  reparations 
bill,  and  half  as  large  as  the  money  outlay  of  the  North 
in  the  entire  American  Civil  War.  Thus  it  is  possible 
to  envision  a steadily  increasing  publication  of  money, 
until  finally  the  whole  method  breaks  down  and  the 
population  on  relief  is  left  without  support  whilst  we 
make  shift  to  another  currency. 

This  doleful  line  of  thought  leaves  no  opening  for 
saner  counsels  along  the  march  of  doom.  It  omits  the 
possibility  either  of  a change  of  mind  within  the  present 
administration  or  a shift  in  administrations.  The  reader, 
for  his  own  peace  of  mind,  should  make  those  allowances. 

The  Vicious  Spiral 

Then  there  is  the  line  of  thought  which  approaches 
the  problem  of  recovery  from  its  international  aspects 
and  ends  by  doubting  whether  even  capitalism  can  be 
preserved  without  a growing  international  trade.  It 
accepts  the  position  of  Professor  Gustav  Cassel  that  sys- 
tems of  tariffs  make  dictatorships  necessary,  because  the 
shrinkage  of  the  spiral  of  international  trade  causes  a 
similar  shrinkage  within  the  separate  countries,  and  con- 
trolled deflation  is  necessary.  But  because  there  is  no 
end  to  this  process  of  decline,  and  because  the  shrinkage 
of  the  spiral  does  not  stop  at  national  borders  but  runs 
down  to  provinces  and  parishes,  the  pessimist  can  see 
where  commerce  would  finally  be  localized  down  to  the 
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county,  a return  to  feudalism  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
Somewhere  along  the  melancholy  progress,  however,  the 
nation  slips  off  gold  and  seeks  to  make  liquid  its  saved 
capital  by  currency  inflation. 

But  in  this  train  of  thought  the  victim  of  despair  has 
to  accept  the  Mar.xian  doubt  that  capitalism  can  be 
healthy  if  it  does  not  expand.  I don’t  believe  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  capitalism  must  be  a constantly  ex- 
panding system,  any  more  than  it  is  agreed  among  astro- 
physicists that  the  universe  is  always  expanding.  At 
least  it  seems  to  me  that  the  late  De  Sitter  or  somebody 
allowed  for  a universe  which  functioned  like  an  accor- 
dion, and  it  is  not  impossible  that  our  economic  universe 
moves  on  a similar  set  of  springs.  We  cannot  discover 
more  Americas  but  there  might  be  more  discoveries  of 
gold  or  of  new  industries  like  the  automobile.  The  steel 
house,  for  example.  And,  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
look  outside  the  framework  of  capitalism,  there  is  always 
Russia. 

The  Law  and  The  Profits 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  profits,  as  Americans 
have  understood  them,  can  be  made  steadily  within  a na- 
tionalistic economy.  After  the  close  of  the  frontier  the 
opportunity  for  exploitation  of  flush  resources  is  largely 
gone,  and  we  are  not  content,  as  Europeans  have  been, 
with  industrial  earnings  of  3 and  4 per  cent  over  the 
years.  Yet  the  unexampled  ease  of  money  these  days, 
earning  less  than  l per  cent  in  a number  of  the  world’s 
markets,  forces  it  desperately  to  seek  employment.  The 
main  question  seems  to  me  to  be  whether  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  population  is  also  willing  to  accept  the 
conditions  which  a closed  economy  laj's  down,  including 
the  steadily  increasing  rents  which  must  be  paid  to  hold- 
ers of  social  value,  and  will  not  seek  at  least  to  compro- 
mise with  them  by  means  of  social  insurance.  Large  pay- 
ments for  relief  and  unemployment  insurance,  unless  very 
cleverly  devised,  might  at  almost  any  time  start  the  na- 
tional budget  upon  the  slide  of  inflation,  provided  we 
were  in  the  clutches  of  a world-wide  recession  in  trade. 
If  this  happened  at  the  same  time  that  property  owners 
revolted  under  the  costs  of  social  insurance,  or  even  un- 
der the  costs  of  government  alone,  as  they  now  seem 
to  be  in  the  act  of  doing  in  Ohio,  then  some  of  the  other 
inconveniences  I have  alluded  to  might  be  expected. 

I don’t  believe  I have  yet  used  in  this  article  the 
words  “sound  money.”  These  were  the  rock  to  which 
the  conservatives  were  clinging  no  longer  ago  than  Sep- 
tember. Some  of  them  have  been  enticed  away  from  it 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  at  least  to  the  point  of  getting 
their  feet  wet  with  all  the  credit  there  is  around  us.  The 
bigger  ones  begin  to  spend  money  for  machinery  and 
new  plants;  and  even  many  of  the  smaller  people,  such 
as  printers,  are  following  suit.  I'he  conservatives  still 
occupying  the  rock  are  saying  that  enterprise  will  not 


pick  up  until  the  Securities  Act  is  amended,  but  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  other  things  I have  mentioned 
the  Securities  Act  is  but  a detail.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  large  enterprise  might  be  financed  for  a time  within 
very  small  groups  of  investors,  uninterested  in  the  pro- 
tection the  act  affords,  at  the  same  time  that  the  owner- 
ship of  industry  still  further  concentrates.  I do  not 
know  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  industry  is  concen- 
trating, though  there  is  every  evidence  of  its  doing  so  in 
the  automobile  industry,  for  example.  Perhaps  the  drift 
is  temporary,  though  I sometimes  wonder  whether  any 
one  will  ever  again  set  out  to  build  up  another  automo- 
bile business.  Regardless  of  the  Securities  Act  no  one 
would  try  to  induce  the  public  to  invest  in  a new  automo- 
bile company. 

The  law  and  the  prophets  of  sound  money  have  left 
us  a complete  code  for  the  conduct  of  national  affairs, 
but  their  followers  do  not  always  take  sufficient  account 
of  the  sacrifices  which  have  to  be  made  to  keep  the  na- 
tional currency  sound.  In  particular  they  do  not  provide 
for  the  public  education  these  sound  principles  require. 
They  do  not  suggest  who  shall  tell  the  population  when 
wages  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  increase  the  amount 
of  employment.  After  all,  this  is  supposed  to  work  au- 
tomatically, with  a certain  lag,  but  they  forget  that  we 
have  put  together  means  by  which  we  can  wait  longer 
t;han  many  of  our  people  can  survive.  The  very  com- 
plexity of  our  money  and  credit  system  provides  ample 
opportunity  for  concealing  unsoundness  even  from  its 
own  guardians.  We  come  finally  to  the  suspicion  that 
what  is  economically  sound  is  socially  intolerable. 

Yet  there  are  flexibilities  in  our  system  which  match 
the  rigidities.  The  speed  with  which  national  hope  re- 
vives, sometimes  over  a week-end,  is  a matter  of  con- 
tinual amazement  to  one  who  watches  the  alternating 
swings  of  emotion.  It  were  better  if  we  could  reach 
a more  tranquil  frame  of  mind.  A rapid  return  to  boom 
conditions  always  seems  possible  upon  the  internal  situa- 
tion and  the  emotional  makeup  of  the  public,  and  such 
a return  is  conceivable  with  only  a moderate  improve- 
ment in  Europe. 

There  are  cycles  within  cycles,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
participants  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  civilization  did  not 
know  Rome  was  slipping,  fascinated,  as  they  no  doubt 
were,  by  the  current  cycles  of  provincial  business.  No 
matter  what  our  national  destiny  is,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a number  of  eras  of 
prosperity  under  capitalism.  Any  50-year  forecaster 
would  either  have  to  allow  for  one  or  more  world  wars 
or  else  for  money  rates  under  2 per  cent  for  first  mort- 
gages, and  what  houses  we  might  not  build,  what 
bridges,  what  colleges,  on  l and  2 per  cent  money!  Then 
we  would  all  go  enthusiastically  into  debt  again  and 
prepare  for  the  next  crackup. 


How  Necessary  is  Religion? 

By  DWIGHT  J.  BRADLEY  ’12 


I have  been  reading  recent!}',  with  keen  appreciation, 
a number  of  articles  written  by  young  men  and  wo- 
men about  religion.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  an  article  by  John  R.  Brovv’n  (Oberlin  3d) 
the  October  number  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine. 

The  article  is  entitled  “Youth  Looks  At  The 
World,”  and  takes  up  in  order  the  various  problems, 
perplexities  and  difficulties  by  which  contemporary  civil- 
ization is  beset,  looking  at  them  through  the  eyes  of  a 
recent  college  graduate.  l\Ir.  Brown  brings  his  article 
to  a close  with  a series  of  questions  as  to  the  place  re- 
ligion should  occup}’  in  the  experience  and  thinking  of  a 
tt'pical  modern  person  of  intellectual  discrimination, 
ethical  itlealism  and  cultural  fastidiousness.  1 he  author 
does  not,  of  course,  thus  characterize  himself,  or  those 
in  whose  behalf  he  speaks;  but  the  spirit  and  tenor  of 
his  article  show  him  to  be  an  individual  of  exactly  that 
sort:  intellectually  discriminating,  ethically  idealistic, 

and  culturally  fastidious.  He  wants  to  know  what  re- 
ligion should  mean,  or  might  mean,  to  a person  of  his 
kind.  As  he  puts  it,  “The  young  man  of  today  wants 
to  know  if  religion  really  is  essential  to  living.” 

I like  to  recommend  to  such  persons  as  Mr.  Brown 
the  reading  of  the  works  of  Baron  Friederich  von  Hue- 
gel  ; especially,  to  begin  with,  his  fascinating  corres- 
pondence with  Mrs.  Gwendolen  Greene  collected  in  a 
volume  entitled,  “Letters  From  Baron  Friederich  von 
Huegel  To  A Niece.”  Following  this,  I should  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  L.  V.  Lester-Garland’s  discerning 
book,  “The  Religious  Philosophy  of  Baron  F.  von  Hue- 
gel.”  I believe  that  von  Huegel  has  probably  more  to 
say  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  this  generation 
than  any  other  relatively  contemporaneous  religious 
thinker.  If  or  when  the  two  books  I have  mentioned 
have  been  read,  and  if  their  approach  to  religion  carries 
conviction,  I recommend  further  “The  Reality  of  God 
and  Religion  and  Agnosticism” ; and  after  that  I leave 
the  process  of  wider  exploration  to  the  reader  himself. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  interpret  Baron  von  Huegel’s 
treatment  of  religion,  because  I should  rather  play  the 
part  of  a mere  introducer,  and  having  made  the  proper 
presentation,  step  back  and  let  the  conversation  go  on  un- 
hampered by  my  feeble  effort  to  chime  in.  But,  as  part 
of  my  introduction  of  Mr.  Brown  to  the  Baron,  I should 
like  to  say  that  I have  found  Baron  von  Hiiegel  to  be 
the  most  satisfying  of  all  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
that  is  nearest  my  own  heart.  What  is  more,  I am  dis- 
covering that  a great  many  younger  parsons,  and  many 
younger  laymen  of  Mr.  Brown’s  type,  are  turning  to 
von  Huegel  for  clarification  of  mind  and  kindling  of 
spirit. 

If  now,  having  performed  my  part  as  an  introducer 
in  the  hope  that  the  Introduction  may  prove  fruitful,  I 
may  say  a few  things  in  my  own  behalf,  I should  like 
to  describe  briefly  the  way  that  religion  looks  to  me  in 
this  present  time.  I see  three  things  taking  place.  First, 
I see  the  disintegration  of  individualistic  religion : that  is, 
the  fading  religion  of  our  liberal  Protestant  Christian 
heritage.  This  is  the  kind  of  religion  that  has  lost  its 


hold  on  young  people  like  Mr.  Brown.  We  are  passing, 

I believe,  from  an  individualistic  phase  of  civilization 
into  a new  collective  phase.  I o the  extent,  therefore, 
that  liberalism  is  identified  with  individualism,  liberal- 
ism will  be  left  behind.  This  holds  true  in  every  de- 
partment of  thought  and  activity:  political,  economic, 
ethical,  and  cultural.  It  is  equally  true  in  religion.  'I'he 
liberal  whose  liberalism  is  tied  up  with  concepts  and 
practices  based  on  a theory  of  “rugged  individualism” 
is  trying  to  carry  on  a mode  of  life  that  is  no  longer 
valid  intellectually,  no  longer  justifiable  ethically,  no 
longer  acceptable  culturally,  and  no  longer  satisfactory 
spiritually.  The  religious  liberal,  like  the  political  lib- 
eral, the  economic  liberal,  and  the  cultural  libertarian,  is 
being  forced  either  to  modify  his  conception  of  liberal- 
ism or  stand  in  hopelessly  confused  frustration  before 
the  signs  of  decay  in  all  that  he  has  hitherto  held  dear. 
If,  however,  to  be  liberal  means  being  open-minded  to- 
wards all  things  both  old  and  new,  and  being  hospitable 
to  change  when  the  time  for  change  has  come — in  such 
case  the  function  of  liberalism  in  this  present  time  will 
be  understood  as  that  of  making  possible  a transition 
from  the  individualistic  phase  into  the  coming  collec- 
tivism with  a maximum  of  inner  peace  and  outer  har- 
mony and  a minimum  of  inner  and  outer  strife. 

I 

I see,  next,  the  rise  of  a singularly  beautiful  and 
striking  religious  spirit  which,  instead  of  offering  the 
individual  a provision  of  courage  and  ammunition  for 
his  personal  war  against  the  world,  invites  him  to  a place 
of  intellectual,  moral,  cultural  and  spiritual  responsibil- 
ity in  the  fellowship  of  those  who  share  with  him  this 
same  responsibility.  Thus,  in  place  of  an  emphasis  upon 
personal  mysticism,  personal  salvation  and  personal  ad- 
vancement in  the  spiritual  realm,  the  emphasis  is  fall- 
ing more  and  more  upon  objectivity  in  religious  thought 
and  worship,  upon  salvation  from  self-interest  through 
group  loyalty,  and  upon  spiritual  achievement  in  and 
through  the  Great  Community  of  those  who  are  joined 
in  a common  allegiance  to  the  religious  fellowship.  This, 
of  course,  put  in  more  direct  terms,  marks  a turning 
away  from  private  religious  satisfactions,  so  characteris- 
tically the  pursuit  of  individualistic  Christianity,  to  the 
collective  joys  derived  from  the  striving  for  a compelling 
social  ideal.  To  go  a step  farther,  this  means  a renewed 
regard  for  the  concept  of  The  Church  as  the  visible  Body 
of  Christ,  and  a renewed  enthusiasm  for  the  practice  of 
Christian  Churchmanship  in  all  its  phases  as  being  the 
highest  form  of  spiritual  activity  that  is  possible  for 
religious  men. 

Finally,  I see  a gradual  and  almost  hesitating  accept- 
ance by  the  more  thoughtful  younger  men  and  women 
reared  in  the  liberal  Protestant  tradition,  of  the  power- 
ful logic  that  is  found  in  the  great  historical  Christian 
apologists,  from  Saint  Paul  through  Saint  Augustine 
and  Saint  Thomas  Acpiinas  down  to  von  Huegel.  I repeat 
that  this  acceptance  is  gradual  and  hesitant.  It  is  bound 
to  be  so,  because  to  accept  that  classical  Christian  apolo- 
getic means,  if  not  the  abandonment,  at  least  the  drastic 
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modification  of  our  contemporar3'  dependence  upon  in- 
ductive science  for  a total  picture  of  reality.  Most  of 
the  intellectual  confusion  of  the  present  hour  is  being 
caused  by  the  failure  of  science  to  provide  a clear  and 
convincing  “world  view”  to  those  who  rely  upon  its  data 
for  sucli  provision.  It  is  a pity  that  science  ever  came 
to  occupy  so  central  a place  in  the  thinking  of  men.  The 
place  of  science  and  the  scientific  metliod,  normally,  is 
a little  to  the  side  of  center;  where  it  can  pursue  the 
course  of  its  investigation  with  the  orderly  freedom  of  a 
servant  of  thought,  rather  than  with  the  anarchic  icon- 
oclasm  of  thought’s  would-be  master.  Mr.  Brown  puts  the 
matter  cogently  when  he  writes,  “If  theology  is  to  have 
any  appeal  to  young  people  in  the  near  future  it  must 
strip  itself  of  its  superficiality,  it  must  take  pride  in  its 
own  appearance,  be  simple,  tangible,  without  prejudice, 
understandable.”  Quite  so.  Whether  Mr.  Brown  re- 
alized the  full  implication  of  his  statement  I do  not 
know.  But  the  implication  is  that  theology  as  it  ap- 
pears today  is  shallow,  tawdry,  inarticulate,  inept,  un- 
real, dull  and  self-deprecator}'.  That  such  is  the  case 
seems  scarcely  to  need  pointing  out;  in-so-far,  that  is,  as 
theology  has  let  itself  become  the  humble  intellectual 
valet  of  secular  scientific  pretension.  But  why  is  it  so  ? 
Is  it  because  the  “scientific  view  of  reality”  has  proved 
the  classic  Christian  theological  world-view  to  be  in- 
tellectually absurd,  aesthetically  meagre,  rationally  in- 
comprehensible, spiritually  drab,  ethically  indefensible, 
and  generally  speaking  “impossible  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  modern  mind  ?”  There  are  those  who  claim  that 
this  is  literally  so.  They  put  the  scientific  world-view 
over  against  the  classical  Christian  world-view,  and 
point  out  the  pitiable  inadequacy  of  the  old  theology  in 
satisfying  the  “highly  developed  intelligence  o^  scientifi- 
cally trained  modern  thinkers.” 

II 

It  would  be  well,  however,  before  anyone  goes  much 
farther  with  such  a claim,  that  he  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  read  the  Christian  classics  from  which  alone 
may  be  gained  a knowledge  of  how  noble,  how  beautiful, 
how  ethical  and  how  intellectually  Himalayan  is  the 
thought  of  those  great  Christian  theologians  of  all  past 
time.  It  is  the  exaggerated  feeling  of  dependence  upon 
science  that  has  wrought  ruin  to  Christian  theology  and 


has  debased  Christian  thought  over  such  wide  areas  to 
the  level  of  optimistic  wisliful  thinking  ir.  terms  of, 

“A  fire  mist  and  a planet, 

A crystal  and  a cell, 

A jelly-fish  and  a saurian, 

And  caves  where  cave-men  dwell; 

Then  a sense  of  law  and  heauty. 

And  a face  turned  from  the  clod, — 

Some  call  it  evolution. 

But  others  call  it  God.” 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I am  not  seeking 
to  discredit  science  as  science.  I am  only  trying  to 
state  my  conviction,  and  that  of  many  whose  thought  far 
outstrips  mine,  that  a basically  scientific  view  of  reality 
is  unfit  to  serve  as  tlie  foundation-stone  for  thought  about 
Reality  in  its  sublimest  and  most  universal  aspects.  I 
am  glad  to  be  living  in  a time  when,  after  an  era  of  con- 
fusion worst  confounded,  we  are  beginning  to  find  out 
the  limitations  of  science  and  its  method,  and  to  recover 
our  loyalty  to  those  canons  of  thought  which  are  dis- 
tinctly philosophical,  and  from  loyalty  to  which  theology 
in  its  high  estate  has  derived  the  noblest  concepts  of 
nature,  man  and  God. 

If,  then,  what  I seem  to  see  is  not  merely  a mirage, 
an  illusion  born  of  my  own  subjective  condition,  the  an- 
swer to  those  young  men  and  women  for  whom  Mr. 
Brown  is  so  clear  a spokesman,  is  that  religion  assuredly 
is  necessary  to  everyone  who  desires  to  live  in  a maturely 
developed  relationship  with  Reality.  But  I would  set 
up  a warning  and  press  home  its  importance:  namely, 
that  individualistic  religion  has  completed  its  cycle  and, 
whatever  its  past  meaning  may  have  been,  has  no  sig- 
nificance any  more;  that  the  religious  man  must  find 
his  inner  peace  and  outer  security  in  fellowship  with  the 
Great  Community  of  which  the  visible  Church  is  the 
earthly  representative,  and  within  which  he  may  truly 
and  completely  discover  himself  in  right  relation  to  Re- 
ality; and  that  only  by  the  powerful  logic  of  religious 
philosophy,  represented  in  Christian  history  by  the  great 
theologians,  can  the  man  who  aspires  towards  intellec- 
tual freedom  shake  off  the  shackles  of  space  and  time. 
By  this  path,  and  by  this  path  alone,  may  we  hope  to 
regain  “the  lost  radiance  of  the  Christian  religion”  of 
which  Principal  Jacks  writes  so  poignantR.  Along  this 
road  we  must  travel  toward  the  recovery  of  a living 
faith. 


Doors  to  Music 


Finney  Chapel^  a 
door  to  Artist  Recitals. 


Right;  a young  American 
pianist  comes  to  play* 


EUXrCE- 

NORTON 
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Many  of  you  have  found  the  doors  of 
Warner  Concert  Hall  gateways  to  a 
larger  world. 


»*  - • 


Among  oiir  faculty  who  have  ap- 
peared in  recital  this  year:  Skjerne, 
(joerner,  Breckenridge,  Moyer,  Kess- 
ler, Wain.  Three  more  Holden, 
Bennett,  Frazer  are  absent. 


Music,  1934  Style 


You  might  like  to  sketch  in  as  a back- 
ground for  the  musical  news  of  concerts 
by  faculty  and  visiting  artists,  the  jumble 
of  sounds  rising  as  many  industrious  stu- 
dents daily  offer  their  sacrifices  to  Orph- 
eus and  Jubal.  Essayists  have  written  of 
the  sights  of  this  city  and  the  smell  of 
that,  but  the  distinctive  note  of  Oberlin 
must  be  its  sound.  The  ear  soon  accus- 
toms itself  whether  to  an  unprepared 
seventh  or  the  hum  of  a new  municipal 
power  plant.  Rut  after  the  music  of  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire  during  the 
summer,  my  ears  were  struck  afresh  by 
the  glorious  burst  of  sounds  that  enveloped 
Warner  and  Rice  Halls.  During  the  first 
few  weeks  of  school  I found  myself  try- 
ing to  separate  the  intricate  strands  of 
polyphony,  recognizing  Brahms,  Chop!n, 
Vivaldi,  and  Bach  all  sounding  at  once 
in  a giant  fugue.  Soon  however,  the  ear 
accepts  it  all  as  one  thing  unless  some  am- 
bitious student  is  digging  out  Chopin’s 
Polonaise  In  A major,  a composition  al- 
most without  rival  in  cutting  sonority.  A 
good  many  of  }-ou  must  recall  this  ‘‘sweet 
concourse  of  sounds.”  Perhaps  to  you  it 
was  just  disagreeable  noise,  but  to  some  of 
us  it  is  a sweet  symphony.  This  is  the 
background  of  musical  Oberlin,  and  now 
we  sketch  some  figures  in  the  foreground. 

Cleveland  Orchestra 
The  opening  recital  of  this  year’s  Artist 
Recital  Course  ^vas  given  by  The  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  on  October  i6.  In  the  pre- 
ceding season  their  new  director,  Mr. 
Artur  Rodzinski,  had  won  the  respect  of 
his  men  and  had  wrought  such  wonders 
with  them  that  we  eagerly  awaited  this 
concert.  A rather  daring  experiment  of 
placing  on  the  same  program  two  large 
heroic  works,  and  both  in  the  same  tonal- 
ity! But  it  proved  to  be  a most  success- 
ful evening.  Beethoven’s  Third  Symphony, 
the  Eroica,  impressed  us  again  with  its 
nobility  as  the  moods  of  conflict,  grief, 
joy,  and  victory  called  to  us  in  the  various 
movements.  Rodzinski  let  this  music 
shine  forth  in  clarity,  never  obscuring  the 
largeness  of  its  span  by  sentimental  ruba- 
tos  or  undue  emphasis  on  subordinate 
materials.  Never  has  the  last  movement 
been  as  convincing  to  me  as  it  was  in  this 
performance.  'Chat  which  has  so  often 
seemed  a brilliant  but  rather  perfunctory 
series  of  variations,  so  anticlimactic  after 
those  preceding  miraculous  movements,  ts- 
suined  its  rightful  place  in  the  march  of 
the  symphony,  and  brf)ught  the  work  to 
a glorious  conclusion.  As  llie  audience  re- 
turned leisurely  tf)  their  seats  they  notCil 
the  greatly  augmented  orchestra  which 
Strauss  calls  for  in  his  interpreralif>n  of 
the  heroic.  'I'he  score  demands  great 
virtuosity,  and  as  Rodzinski  led  his  ba  ul 
of  players  we  realized  anew  what  a 
skilled  group  of  performers  make  up  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  Each  line  of  the 
amazingly  inv()lved  i)art-\vriting  was  held 
in  proper  balance,  the  choirs  of  the  orches- 
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tra  responding  in  flexible  variations  of 
volume  and  color  to  the  wishes  of  their 
conductor  who  had  made  Strauss’  Ein 
lleldcnichen  his  very  own.  The  theme  ot 
‘‘The  Beloved”  is  announced  by  the  solo 
violin;  and  never  before  has  Mr.  Fuchs, 
the  concertmaster,  played  so  beautifully 
for  us.  The  fanciful  arabesques  which 
Strauss  twines  about  the  theme  represent- 
ing the  capricious  lady,  were  played  with 
cunning  abandon.  The  whole  perform- 
ance was  high  ke}'ed ; the  musical  year 
had  begun  most  auspiciously. 

Leo  C.  Holden 

I'he  first  faculty  recital  of  the  year  was 
that  of  Mr.  Leo  C.  Holden,  who  gave 
an  organ  recital  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  Following  a Larghetto  of  Han- 
del's, transcribed  by  Roper,  was  Bach’s 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A minor.  Many 
of  the  singers  of  the  old  First  and  Second 
Church  Choirs  will  recall  the  old  French 
Christmas  carol,  collected  by  Gevaert — 
The  Sleep  of  the  Child  Jesus — with  the 
hauntingly  beautiful  refrain  of  “Sleep, 
sleep,  O my  baby,  sleep.”  Mauro-Cottone 
has  made  a series  of  variations  on  this 
tune,  painting  the  lily,  as  it  were,  with 
canons,  pedal  variations  and  a triumphant 
close.  All  of  these  were  pla\-ed  with  dis- 
tinction by  Mr.  Holden.  The  fleetness  of 
the  Prelude,  the  loping  subject  of  the 
Fugue  in  Dupre’s  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
G minor  with  the  many  demands  that  the 
virtuoso  French  organist  has  crowded  in 
his  score,  sounded  in  clarity.  Two  short 
numbers  by  Karg-Elert  succeeded,  fol- 
lowed b}'  the  sportive  Echo  by  Pietro  Yon, 
in  which  biting  strings  were  answered  by 
rippling  flutes.  Certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  modern  works  for  organ  is  Wil- 
Introduction,  Passacaglia,  and  Fugue. 
In  the  (juiet  Introduction,  as  out  of 
the  void  there  steals  in  mysteriously  a 
phrase  ^vhich  soon  expands  into  a fiery 
dramatic  episode.  A highly  interesting 
chromatic  theme  serves  as  the  basis  of  the 
rich  Passacaglia  in  which  the  variations 
progress  to  the  subject  of  the  Fugue,  ris- 
ing through  the  answering  voices  to  a 
stupendous  climax.  Mr.  Holden  brought 
to  this  as  he  did  to  each  number  on  the 
program  a conception  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  wliich  was  not  marred  by  excessive 
changes  in  registration.  There  was  clar- 
ity, fine  choice  of  color  and  balance,  and 
a sense  of  authority  which  was  furthered 
by  the  fact  that  the  whole  concert  was 
played  without  notes. 

In  a finely  varied  concert  given  for  our 
guests  on  High  School  Day,  October  13, 
the  first  number,  a Sextet  for  piano  and 
wood-wind  ([uintet  by  Blumer,  was  played 
by  a group  of  students.  Mr.  Reber  John- 
son, violinist,  played  Preghiera  by  Palm- 
gren,  and  Siienos  Nuhlados  by  Paniagua. 
Pagatiini-Liszt’s  La  Chasse  and  La  Cam- 
panella  were  played  by  Mr.  Moyer.  'I'he 
('onservatory  Orchestra  utuler  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Kessler  playeil  the  Overture  to 


Coriolanus,  after  which  the  program  was 
concluded  by  the  A Cappella  Choir  sing- 
ing two  Christmas  songs.  All  my  heart 
this  night  rejoices  (Ebling)  and  In  Dulci 
Juhilo  (Old  German  7'une). 

George  E.  Waln 

On  October  23  Mr.  George  E.  Wain, 
assisted  by  Mr.  William  K,.  Breckenridge 
and  the  Conservatory  String  Quartet,  gave 
a clarinet  recital.  A clarinetist  must  al- 
ways be  grateful  to  Herr  Muehfeld,  for 
it  was  his  playing  that  inspired  Brahms 
to  write  the  great  Clarinet  Quintet,  the 
two  sonatas  and  a trio.  Mr.  Wain  had 
given  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
Quintet  in  a previous  concert  and  this 
year  he  chose  to  open  his  program  with 
the  Sonata  in  F minor,  Op.  120,  No.  i. 
Especially  lovely  was  the  Allegretto  graz- 
ioso.  We  hear  so  much  of  Debussy’s  music 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  that  we  some- 
times forget  his  excursions  into  the  realms 
of  the  clarinet  and  saxophone.  Mr.  Wain 
played  his  Premiere  Rhapsody,  with  its 
fluent  and  piquant  phrases  beautifully 
turned.  An  Oriental  Dance  by  Wassilenko 
brought  variety  as  did  the  graceful  Prom- 
enade by  Delmas,  a heightened  type  of 
salon  music,  yet  far  from  the  usual 
stereotyped  figures.  The  Aragon  {sur  des 
airs  populaires  d’Espagne)  was  written 
by  Busser  as  a test  piece  for  the  graduates 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1934.  As 
might  be  expected  of  music  called  forth 
for  such  an  occasion  the  composer  gave 
rich  opportunities  for  broad  cantabile  as 
well  as  wide  flung  scales  and  arpeggios. 
Up  through  this  number  Mr.  Wain  had 
had  as  his  artistic  partner  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge. In  the  final  number  the  Conserva- 
tory String  Quartet  joined  the  soloist  i.‘f 
the  evening  in  presenting  Weber’s  Grand 
Quintetto,  Op.  34.  The  music  is  full  «>f 
holes,  and  yet  despite  the  sleazy  structure 
there  is  a warmth  in  its  fantasy  and  a 
gaiety  in  the  final  Rondo  that  is  refresh- 
ing. The  strings  were  a fine  foil,  and 
the  sustained  rich  roundness  of  Mr. 
Wain’s  melodies  seemed  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  in  his  excellent  playing  earlier 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  ^^^^ln  has  advanced 
greatly  in  the  past  few  years  and  in  this 
concert  he  played  with  a fuller  richness 
and  variety  of  color,  a greater  facility  of 
technifjue,  and  a broader  musicianship 
than  he  has  disclosed  in  earlier  recitals. 

David  E.  Mover 

Every  pianist  who  is  blesseil  with  strong 
hands,  wrists,  head  and  heart  has  at  some 
lime  cherished  the  ambition  of  presenting 
the  two  books  of  variations  that  Brahms 
imagined  over  a theme  by  Paganini.  In 
these  pages,  however,  Brahms  has  set  up 
such  obstacles  in  chords  rich  with  mingled 
thirds  and  sixths,  in  skips  that  deny  the 
existence  of  sj)ace,  that  only  the  brave 
reacli  the  goal  of  an  adecpiate  playing  of 
even  the  mere  notes.  It  was  something  of 
an  acliieveinent  then  to  have  one  of  our 
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own  faculty,  Mr.  David  Moyer,  bring  us 
much  satisfaction  in  his  performance  «>f 
this  gigantic  work  on  his  recital  of  Octo- 
ber 25.  Ilis  opening  group  contained  three 
sonatas  by  Scarlatti,  the  seldom  heard  and 
highly  poetic  E major  Sonata,  the  brilliant 
Toccata  in  D minor,  and  the  dancing  C 
major  Sonata.  Next  came  two  Bach  num- 
bers, sympathetically  transcribed  by  Mr. 
Moyer.  They  were  the  Chorale  Prelude'. 
Kommst  du  nun,  Jesu,  vom  llimmcl  her- 
unter,  and  the  first  movement,  Tivace, 
from  the  Trio  Sonata  No.  6.  Between  this 
group  and  the  Brahms  was  the  Schumann 
Phantasie,  in  the  more  passionate  parts 
of  which  Mr.  Moyer  was  especially  suc- 
cessful. The  final  group  consisted  of  five 
dances.  We  were  especially  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  again  the 
three  dances  by  B.  WojtowiciJ  ^vhich  Mr. 
Moyer  had  played  on  an  All-Polish  pro- 
gram of  last  season.  This  music  is  highly 
•original,  and  the  audience  very  evidently 
enjoyed  the  verve  with  which  Mr.  Moyer 
gave  out  the  piquant  rhythms,  novel  mel- 
odies, and  acid  harmonies.  I think  Octo- 
ber 25  marked  the  first  time  that  Warner 
Concert  Hall  has  been  set  vibrating  with 
the  Blues  from  Jean  Wiener’s  Sonaiine 
Syncopee.  Although  I know  that  the  func- 
tion of  this  dance  is  not  at  all  that  of  the 
Polish  dances  that  preceded,  the  music  did 
seem  rather  thin  and  innocuous.  Stravin- 
sky's Danse  russe  from  “Petrouchka” 
closed  the  program  ; and  Mr.  Moyer  pre- 
•sented  this  vivid  and  irresistible  dance 
with  such  gay  brilliancy  that  for  this  and 
in  recognition  of  all  that  had  preceded, 
the  audience  applauded  until  he  encored 
with  a mood  picture  from  Godowsky’s 
Java  Suite. 

Heifetz 

Jascha  Heifetz  returned  to  us  on  Octo- 
ber 30.  Although  he  was  reported  as  be- 
ing especially  weary  from  his  recent  fifty 
concerts  in  South  America  and  a Car- 
negie Hall  recital  on  his  return,  his  audi- 
ence could  never  have  guessed  it.  There 
were  those  who  felt  they  had  never  heard 
him  play  with  such  emotional  intensity; 
and  this  was  added  to  all  the  great  vir- 
tues of  violin  playing  for  which  Heifetz 
has  long  been  a symbol.  There  was  the 
same  purity  of  intonation;  and  when  in 
the  Franck  Sonata  he  doubled  the  melodic 
line  the  effect  was  heightened  rather  than 
weakened  as  it  would  have  been  with 
almost  any  other  violinist  vou  can  name. 
The  Bach  Chaconne  for  violin  alone  was 
played  with  supreme  ease.  After  the  in- 
termission Mr.  Heifetz  played  the  Vieux- 
temps  Concerto  Number  Four,  and  Avith 
Mr.  Emanuel  Bay  at  the  piano  we  missed 
the  orchestra  less  than  usual.  Even  those 
who  felt  that  Heifetz  in  this  recital  was 
less  subtle  and  lacking  in  the  distinctive 
finesse  that  had  marked  his  playing  in 
previous  years,  even  these  were  agreetl 
that  never  have  we  heard  a finer  accom- 
panist than  Mr.  Bay.  Not  only  did  he 
possess  a keen  sense  of  balance  but  he 
brought  artistic  distinction  to  everything 
he  did.  After  the  final  group  that  struck 


its  zenith  and  nadir  in  Achron’s  llehrevu 
Melody  and  Wieniawski’s  Scherzo  Taran- 
telle,  Mr.  Heifetz  followed  this  two  hour 
program  with  numerous  encores  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  audience. 

C^RRTE  StUECKCOU) 

Mme.  Crete  Stueckgold,  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  appeared 
here  on  November  6 in  a recital  of  Ger- 
man lieder.  The  New  York  critics  could 
not  have  been  blinded  by  her  striking 
beauty  and  gracious  stage  presence  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  praised  her  lieder 
singing  in  extravagant  terms.  The  other 
evening  one  caught  now  and  then  in  her 
singing  the  <iualities  which  earned  such 
plaudits.  One  was  not  disconcerted  by 
fitful  tempi  or  the  failure  of  the  singer  to 
capture  the  mood  of  the  passing  line.  Vet, 
many  ^vere  keenly  disappointed  with  the 
singing.  I fear  that  Mme.  Stueckgold 
was  tired,  or  at  least  her  voice  was,  for 
it  seemed  that  the  majority  of  tones  in 
a broadly  sustained  melody  had  the  habit 
of  running  together,  and  far  too  often  her 
tone  was  shaded  on  the  underside.  A 
Heifetz  might  come  here  tired  but  his 
intonation  remained  true;  the  voice  how- 
ever is  the  person,  and  it  remains  one  of 
the  marvels  of  concert-going  that  our 
great  singers  so  infrequently  disappoint 
us.  With  a program  of  Schubert,  Brahms, 
Wolf,  and  Strauss  Mme.  Stueckgold  en- 
cored with  Schumann,  Brahms,  Mozart, 
and  Handel.  And  strangely  enough  it 
was  in  the  oddly  chosen  0 had  I Jubal’s 
lyre  that  the  singer  brought  us  the  great- 
est pleasure  of  the  evening.  Her  colora- 
tura was  superb,  her  tone  glorious,  her 
diction  an  example  of  ho\v  beautiful  Eng- 
lish may  be.  Celius  Dougherty,  her  ac- 
companist, was  noticed  when  he  struck  one 
forte  chord  in  the  evening’s  performance- 
The  rest  of  the  evening  he  served  as  a 
background  in  black  and  white  for  the 
diva. 

John  Frazer 

L nfortunately  I could  not  be  present  at 
the  recital  given  on  November  9 by  Mr. 
John  Frazer,  violoncellist,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Mary  U.  Bennett,  pianist.  However,  they 
repeated  this  recital  at  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  on  November  16  and  I 
was  there.  The  first  group  consisted  of 
18th  century  music  by  Henri  Eccles, 
Maria-Theresia  von  Paradis,  and  Luigi 
Boccherini;  grateful  alike  for  player  and 
hearer.  A much  severer  problem  con- 
fronted both  with  the  succeeding  numbers. 
Mr.  Frazer  played  the  Bach  Suite  in  C 
major  for  violoncello  alone.  No  more 
than  the  Bach  Chaconne  could  possibly 
have  been  realized  by  contemporaries, 
could  this  Suite  have  sounded  in  the  days 
of  the  composer.  Yet  both  are  truly  idio- 
matic, and  one  can  but  bow  to  the  gigan- 
tic mind  and  imagination  that  could  call 
forth  such  wonders.  Fortunatelv  placed  in 
the  sequence  of  the  program  was  Normand 
Lockwood’s  Suite  for  violoncello  solo,  for 
the  car  had  already  liecome  accustomcti 
to  the  ’cello  tone  alone.  Mr.  Lockwood, 


assistant  professor  of  theory  and  compo- 
sition in  the  Conservatory,  despises 
cliches;  and  in  this  suite  he  has  written 
music  that  no  ’cello  but  Mr.  Frazer’s  has 
ever  voiced  before.  Most  easily  uruler- 
stood,  and  therefore  the  most  appreciated 
in  the  chain  of  movements  was  the  last, 
a theme  with  five  variations.  The  whole 
suite,  however,  seems  vital  and  well 
ordered,  and  I hope  that  we  may  hear  it 
again,  and  that  soon.  The  program  was 
concluded  with  the  Brahms’  Sonata  in  F 
major.  Op.  99,  for  violoncello  and  piano- 
forte. This  is  Brahms  in  one  of  his  most 
genial  moods.  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett not  only  love  the  music  of  this  master 
but  they  play  it  as  only  those  can  who 
both  love  and  understand  him.  Through- 
out the  program  Mr.  Frazer  played  with 
fine  artistry,  and  his  tone  seemed  even 
fuller  and  more  warmly  vibrant  than  in 
our  own  concert  hall. 


Coeducational  Chapel 


Even  more  revolutionary  than  the  new 
rules  adopted  for  chapel  attendance  last 
winter,  is  the  plan  of  coeducational  chapel 
seating  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
general  faculty  for  one  semester’s  trial,  be- 
ginning in  February.  No  longer  -will  a 
line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  organ 
to  the  center  of  the  rose  -window  in  the 
eastern  wall,  neatly  bisect  the  sexes.  In- 
stead, in  order  that  attendance  records 
may  be  kept,  men  and  women  -will  be 
seated  together  alphabetically  by  classes. 

A second  innovation  will  be  the  seat- 
ing of  Conservatory  students  with  College 
by  classes.  This  was  approved  by  the 
faculty  before  the  plan  of  coeducational 
seating  was  brought  up  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  even  if  the  coeducational  ex- 
periment should  be  abandoned. 

There  seems  to  be  a reasonable  chance 
for  coeducational  seating  to  succeed,  how- 
ever, since  the  rigidity  of  the  alphabet 
should  preclude  the  transformation  of  the 
chapel  service  into  a social  and  dating 
hour.  In  the  minds  of  its  advocates,  co- 
ctlucational  chapel  seating  is,  along  with 
the  extension  of  the  coeducational  dining- 
room plan  that  is  in  force  this  year,  an- 
other step  in  the  direction  of  casual  and 
normal  relations  between  men  and  women 
on  the  Campus. 


Guides  The  Nation 


Rnymond  Gram  SwinR  c'oo-’o6  has  been 
appointed  this  fall  to  tlte  board  of  edi- 
tors of  the  T/tr  Nation,  serving  with  Freda 
Kirchwey  and  Joseph  Wood  Krntch.  Dur- 
iiiK  the  next  session  of  CoiiRress  he  will 
contribute  a weekly  Washington  letter,  re- 
portinp;  the  development  of  events  there. 
Mr.  Swing,  formerly  Ixindon  and  Berlin 
correspondent  for  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  ChicaRo  newspapers,  is  widely  known 
as  a radio  comentator  on  economics,  poli- 
tics and  international  relations. 
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In  Memory  of  Mary  Ann  Thompson 


On  Sunday,  November  ir,  Keep  Annex 
was  re-christened  Thompson  Cottage. 
Housing  some  fifteen  girls,  Thompson  is 
one  of  the  smaller  women’s  dormitories  on 
the  Campus,  but  has  evinced  its  determi- 
nation to  have  a name  and  a tradition  of 
its  own. 


Mary  Ann  Thompson 

The  name,  “Thompson  Cottage,”  is  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  gracious  women  of 
early  Oberlin,  Mary  Ann  Thompson,  who 
married  Rev.  Theodore  John  Keep.  Mary 
Ann  was  born  June  i8,  1817 — 117  years 
ago.  Her  father  was  Philip  Kisuyck 
Thompson,  the  son  of  Captain  John 
Thompson;  he  was  named  after  a royal- 
ist who  had  befriended  Captain  John  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Thompson 
family  was  connected  with  the  founder  of 
Rutgers  in  New  Jersey,  and  its  members 
were  all  of  them  interested  in  religious 
and  educational  matters. 

Mary  Ann  was  enrolled  in  the  literary 
course  at  Oberlin  from  1839  to  1841;  sev- 
eral of  her  sisters,  and  a brother,  were 
here  in  college  at  about  the  same  time. 
During  the  school  year  1840-41  Mary  Ann 
was  an  assistant  in  the  “Female  Depart- 
ment.” The  following  year  she  married 
the  son  of  “Father  Keep.”  Theodore  had 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1832,  and  taken 
his  theological  degree  at  Oberlin  in  1836. 
He  served  the  College  as  tutor  and  as 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department 
from  1837  to  1842.  lie  was  a man  of 
great  scholarship  but  of  frail  health,  and 
after  several  short  pastorates  he  returned 
with  his  wife  and  family  to  Oberlin.  Here 
they  lived  in  his  father’s  house — the  pres- 
ent Thompson  Cottage — which  was  used 
as  a dormitory  by  young  women  who 
needed  to  economize  by  boarding  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  all  the  work  for 
her  own  family,  Mary  Ann  Thompson 


Keep  baked  man}'  extra  loaves  of  bread 
and  sold  to  the  young  ladies  a quarter  or 
a half  loaf  as  they  desired;  she  would 
sell  them  as  little  as  a gill  of  milk. 

All  records  and  recollections  point  to 
Mary  Ann  Thompson  as  a woman  of  un- 
usual poise,  tolerance,  ability,  humor  and 
common  sense.  She  could  talk  well  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  There  +vere  al- 
■ways  Friday  night  lectures  or  “exercises” 
held  in  the  “parlor,”  at  which  some  of  the 
young  women  would  read  essays  they  had 
prepared  for  class.  Mrs.  Keep  would  then 
give  a talk  on  a literary  subject,  or  help- 
ful practical  advice. 

Several  charming  anecdotes  are  told  of 
her  by  her  granddaughters,  Alice  Keep 
Clark  and  Helen  Keep.  Helen  Keep 
writes,  “She  was  so  kind  to  every  one  she 
never  thought  that  any  one  did  not  like 
her.  One  day  two  women,  sisters,  came 
to  tell  her  they  must  confess  something  to 
her,  a w'rong  they  had  done  her,  and  to 
say  they  were  very  sorry  for  it  and  to  ask 
her  forgivenness.  My  grandmother  did 
not  understand.  ‘Don’t  you  know  that  we 
have  been  angry  with  you?’  ‘No,’  she 
answered.  ‘Haven’t  you  known  that  we 
have  not  spoken  to  you  for  two  years,  in 
church  or  anvwhereP’  ‘No,’  she  said,  ‘I 
have  spoken  to  you,  but  I did  not  know 
that  you  have  not  spoken  to  me.’  It  had 
never  occurred  to  her  that  anyone  would 
not  want  to  speak  to  her.” 

She  also  relates  a charming  story  of 
Mary  Ann  Thompson’s  gentle  tolerance. 
“My  brother,”  writes  Miss  Keep,  “went 
to  Oberlin  for  part  of  a term.  At  that 
time  there  w'ere  many  rules  and  he  was 
an  only  son  who  had  never  kept  many 
rules  in  his  life.  He  also  was  at  Oberlin 
with  the  traditions  of  his  family,  and  all 
the  older  people  expected  more  of  him 
than  my  brother  perhaps  realized  . . He 

didn’t  do  anything  wrong  but  he  had  too 
good  a time.  Some  of  the  older  women 
went  to  my  grandmother  to  tell  her  what 
a bad  boy  my  brother  was.  He  had 
serenaded  the  girls  in  one  of  the  halls 
with  a hand  organ  and  monkey,  for  one 
thing.  My  grandmother  could  not  be  very 
proud  of  her  grandson,  but  she  would  not 
accept  the  censure  of  the  women.  And 
because  of  the  traditions  of  the  College  she 
could  not  uphold  or  commend  the  boy.  So 
she  said,  ‘There  is  one  thing  about  him: 
when  he  does  anything  he  docs  it  with  all 
his  might.  When  he  works  he  works,  and 
when  he  plays  he  plays  with  all  his 
might.’  Of  course  my  brother  was  de- 
voted to  her.” 

Miss  Alice  Keep  Clark  ^vrites  of  lier 
grandmother’s  ability  to  administer  the  re- 
buke merited.  “My  mother  tells  of  the 
early  days  when  old  students  returned  for 
Commencemetit,  and  expected  and  re- 
ceivecl  whole-hearted  hospitality  without 
money  and  without  price.  Some  cele- 
brated their  honeymoons  in  this  way,  mik- 
ing an  agreeable  and  inexpensive  holiday 


and  often  not  going  to  a single  exercise. 
My  mother  says  that  one  day  after  the 
long  table  had  been  set  again  for  guests 
waiting  for  dinners,  there  was  one  man 
who  loudly  bemoaned  the  good  old  simple 
days  of  Oberlin  when  fare  was  frugal- 
meantime  helping  himself  to  a large  por- 
tion of  chicken.  My  grandmother,  tired 
with  the  long  days  of  preparation  for  the 
incoming  multitudes,  paused,  platter  in 
hand,  and  said,  ‘Brother  Bartlett,  when 
our  old  students  come  back  to  us  at  Com- 
mencement, we  set  before  them  the  best 
we  have,  even  if  we  have  to  live  on  mush 
and  milk  the  rest  of  the  year  to  make  i:p 
for  it.’  ” 

Honor  System  Up 
Again 

Considerable  student  agitation  over  the 
working  of  the  Honor  System  in  examina- 
tions, etc.,  on  the  Campus,  culminated 
early  last  month  in  a recommendation  on 
the  part  of  the  Student  Council  that  the 
traditional  Honor  System  be  discarded. 
In  its  place,  the}'  voted  the  return  of  the 
proctor  system. 

The  action  of  the  Council  immediately 
raised  a storm  of  student  protest — as  per- 
haps the  Council  had  intended  it  should. 
The  matter  was  therefore  put  to  general 
student  vote,  with  two  alternatives  pre- 
sented: (a)  a full  Honor  System,  with 
students  pledged  to  report  cheating  and  to 
sign  the  honor  pledge  at  the  end  of  all 
written  ivork;  and  (b)  a proctor  system. 
The  vote,  polled  on  November  15,  was 
777  out  of  1074  pledged  to  support  the 
Honor  System  in  full,  as  against  153  in 
favor  of  proctoring.  Nearly  150  did  not 
vote,  or  changed  their  ballot  to  read  that 
they  would  not  report  violations.  Seven- 
teen defended  the  status  quo. 

The  Council  has  therefore  changed  its 
recommendation  from  that  of  a return  of 
proctoring,  to  the  recommendation  that  a 
return  be  made  to  the  written  and  signed 
honor  pledge,  and  that  students  assume 
the  obligation  of  reporting  offenders.  The 
matter  has  noiv  been  put  up  to  the  fac- 
ulty for  consideration  and  vote. 

The  Honor  System  was  first  adopted  at 
Oberlin  in  1909,  and  in  spite  of  the  va- 
rious criticisms  which  have  been  directed 
toivards  it,  has  always  held  the  approval 
of  a majority  of  the  students.  Two  major 
difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the 
system  have  been  an  umvillingness  on  the 
part  of  students  to  report  cases  of  cheating 
that  have  come  under  their  observation, 
and  a feeling  that  the  main  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  judicial  rather  than  the  edu- 
cational side — on  tlealing  with  offenders, 
that  is,  rather  than  preventing  offenses. 
'“I'hesc  two  points  ^vere  brought  out  in  a 
ver\’  thorough  study  of  the  system  made  in 
193O)  -at  which  time  it  was  recommended 
that  the  pledge  be  discontinued,  and  that 
the  honor  committees  emphasize  the  pre- 
ventive and  educational  aspect  of  their 
work. 
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Elect  Three  New  Trustees;  Tuition 
$250  for  1935-36 


Eighteen  out  of  twenty-three  Trustees 
were  present  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College, 
on  Friday,  November  i6.  Chief  business 
transacted  was  the  increasing  of  tuition 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
the  year  1935-36  from  $225  to  $250.  This 
action  was  taken  with  the  understanding 
that  where  necessary,  a corresponding  in- 
crease would  be  made  in  scholarship  aid. 
The  present  annual  cost  to  the  College 
per  student  per  year  is  some  $612. 

Three  new  members  of  the  Board  were 
elected  at  the  executive  session.  They 
are  Mr.  Charles  Sawyer  ’08,  Cincinnati 
lawyer.  Lieutenant-governor  of  Ohio  un- 
der White  and  speaker  of  the  House; 
Mrs.  Adena  Miller  Rich  ’n  of  Chicago, 
resident  of  Hull  House,  president  of  the 
Women’s  City  Club  and  of  the  Girls’ 
Protective  League;  and  Mr.  George  R. 
Hemingway  a’9+-’95  of  Oak  Park,  111., 
realtor  and  business  man  there.  They 
will  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mark  L.  Thomsen  and  of 
Charles  B.  Shedd,  and  the  retirement  at 
this  session  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Kirshner 
of  Kansas  City.  Special  minutes  were 
adopted  by  the  Trustees  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Shedd,  and  in  honor  of  Mr.  Kirsh- 
ner. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Haskell  ’96  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  has  been  re-elected  by  the 
alumni  as  Alumni  Trustee  for  another 
six-year  term,  beginning  in  January,  it 
was  announced.  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand 
’93  and  Mr.  Lucien  T.  Warner  ’98  were 
also  re-elected  by  the  Board  for  the 
same  period. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  showed  a net 
deficit  of  $36,010  for  the  College  year 
^933-34-  The  President’s  Report  for  the 
same  year  is  summarized  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

The  Trustees  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
several  members  of  the  faculty  who  have 


already  passed  the  retirement  age  of  65, 
or  will  pass  it  this  year,  will  retire  next 
August.  Such  retirement  is  automatic, 
and  does  not  involve  specific  action  by 
the  Trustees.  Those  retiring  are  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Cowdery  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment, Professor  Karl  F.  Geiser  of  the 
Political  Science  Department,  Professor 
Herbert  Harroun  and  Professor  Arthur 
E.  Heacox  of  the  Conservatory,  and  Pro- 
fessor C.  W.  Savage,  Director  of  Ath- 
letics. 

The  Trustees  voted  to  give  to  the  Vil- 
lage of  Oberlin,  for  school  purposes,  the 
old  Centennial  Building,  located  on  South 
Main  Street  near  the  New  York  Central 
tracks.  This  building,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
Training  School,  came  into  the  College’s 
hands  at  the  time  of  the  merger  of  the 
Training  School  with  the  College  several 
years  ago,  and  has  continued  to  be  used 
for  school  purposes  by  the  town  since  that 
time. 

Dramatic  Club  Gets 
New  Studio 

A new  Oberlin  institution  has  been 
born.  “9  North  Main  Street,”  store  room 
neglected  of  recent  years  even  by  com- 
merce, has  become  studio  headquarters 
for  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Association.  Not 
an  auditotium,  it  will  at  least  provide 
space  for  the  rehearsing  of  plays,  the  stor- 
ing of  costumes,  and  the  designing  and 
building  of  sets  ahead  of  time,  rather 
than  during  the  last  two  nights  before  the 
performance. 

“Number  Nine,”  to  which  the  As.socia- 
tion  has  won  after  uncounted  years  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Sturges  Hall,  could 
hardly  be  described  as  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  But  it  is  an  improvement. 
Housewarming  was  held  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember II.  Scott  Ellcdge  ’35  is  president 


Student  Killed 


On  Friday  afternoon,  November  2,  a 
senior  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music  was  killed,  two  boys  in  the  College 
severely  injured,  and  a second  girl  slightly 
injured,  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

The  circumstances  of  the  tragedy  are 
given  in  the  official  statement  issued  hy 
President  Wilkins  a few  days  after  the 
event.  “On  Friday  afternoon  four  stu- 
dents, Mildred  Burnham,  a Conservatory 
senior,  Mary  Wold,  a College  junior,  and 
Harmon  Cardozo  and  Leslie  Walker,  Col- 
lege sophomores,  started  in  Cardozo's 
car  to  drive  to  Chicago,  where  the  girls 
had  been  invited  to  spend  the  week-end 
at  Walker’s  home.  Just  west  of  Bowling 
Green,  Cardozo  swerved  to  the  right  and 
partly  off  the  road  to  avoid  collision  with 
an  east  bound  car  which  was  passing  a 
trnck  parked  on  the  south  side  of  the  road. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  his  car  back  onto 
the  road,  but  it  skidded  and  ovetturned. 
The  two  girls,  who  were  riding  in  the 
rumble  seat,  were  thrown  out.  Miss  Burn- 
ham being  fatally  injured.  Miss  Wold 
escaping  without  serious  injury.  The  two 
men  were  caught  in  the  wreckage  of  the 
car,  and  badly  injured.  Miss  Burnham 
and  the  two  men  were  taken  to  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  Hospital,  where  Miss  Burnham 
died  within  an  hour.” 

Both  Walker  and  Cardozo  are  recover- 
ing. 


Third  Triumph 

Realistic  Theology^  b}'  Professor  Walter 
M.  Horton,  just  issued,  was  the  choice  of 
the  Religious  Book  of  the  Month  Club  for 
November.  This  is  the  third  time  the 
Club  has  selected  a book  by  Dr.  Horton. 
Their  other  choices  were  Theism  and  the 
Modern  Mood  and  A Psychological  Ap- 
proach to  Theology. 

The  present  work  is  an  answer  to  the 
article,  “After  Liberalism — What?”  writ- 
ten by  John  Bennett  for  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury. 


Three  Department  Heads  Retire 
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President  Reports 
Fewer  Gifts  Last  Year 

The  President’s  Report,  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  November  i6,  recapitulated  the 
major  happenings  of  the  year  i933"3+ 
Oberlin.  Among  these  were  the  death  of 
President  King,  the  revision  of  rules  re- 
garding Chapel  attendance  and  the  study 
made  of  religious  agencies  on  the  Cam- 
pus, celebration  of  the  centennial  Found- 
ers' Hay,  the  launching  of  the  Oberlin 
Public  Affairs  Society,  the  establishment 
of  the  first  cooperative  dormitory,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  (leneral  Council  of  Con- 
gregational and  Christian  Churches  here 
in  June. 

Gifts  during  1933-34,  both  to  capital 
and  for  current  use,  totalled  less  than  has 
been  recorded  for  a number  of  years  past. 
The  funds  received  amounted  to  $84,672, 
of  which  $31,230  went  to  capital  and 
$53,442  to  current  use. 

Gifts  for  scholarship  aid  came  to  the 
considerable  total  of  $13,343,  represent- 
ing about  eighty  different  givers.  This 
figure  includes  a gift  of  $1,660  from  Mrs. 
Barbara  Crane  Monaghan  ’30  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Oberlin  Scholarship  in 
Zoology,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
awarded  each  year  to  a student  for  study 
in  the  summer  session  of  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole.  The 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
also  contributed  $6,675  for  student  aid 
through  their  plan  of  Campus  employ- 
ment. 

Among  the  largest  gifts  of  the  year 
were  an  additional  contribution  from  Pro- 
fessor R.  II.  Stetson  for  equipment  and 
assistance  in  the  Department  of  Psycho- 
logy; a gift  of  $1,900  from  various  stu- 
dent organizations  for  the  fitting  up  )f 
the  Men’s  Building  dining  room  as  a 
recreational  center;  $1,500  from  the 
Parke-Davis  Company  for  vitamin  re- 
search in  the  Department  of  Chemistry; 
and  a gift  of  $1,000  from  Miss  Mary 
^’ial  toward  the  maintenance  of  Allen 
Hospital. 

'Fhree  notable  gifts  of  a different  char- 
acter also  came  to  the  College — from  Dr. 
II.  II.  K’ung  ’06  a complete  set,  five 
hundred  volumes  in  all,  of  the  official 
Tfwcnty-jour  Dynastic  Histories  of  China; 
the  gift  of  a fine  Sevres  vase  from  the 
French  government  in  recognition  of  tne 
Oberlin  Centennial;  and  a yearly  prize 
to  he  awarded  by  the  Comite  France- 
Arncrique  of  Strasbourg  to  an  Oberlin 
student  doing  especially  good  work  In 
French.  'I'he  first  such  prize  went  to 
Barbara  Foster  ’34. 

'J'lie  largest  beciuest  received  during  the 
year  was  $t9,i3i  from  (he  estate  of  Joel 
Ambrose  Miner  a’57-’58,  tf)  ftmiul  the 
Polly  Miner  Student  Aid  Fund  for  the  as- 
sistance of  “needy  and  deserving  stu- 
dents.’’ Miss  Lucretia  (\destia  Wattles, 
teacher  of  pianoforte  and  iiarmony  in  the 
('onservatory  of  Music  from  1871  to  1915, 
left  to  tlie  College  the  amount  of  $4,191 


to  establish  the  Wattles  Fund  for  the  aid 
of  students  in  the  Conservatory. 

The  President  emphasized  the  securing 
of  sufficient  financial  aid  for  students  as 
the  College’s  chief  need  at  present.  Last 
year  Oberlin  gave  approximately  $85,000 
to  her  students  as  direct  scholarship  aid, 
and  some  $48,000  additional  in  the  form 
of  loans.  Still  another  $125,000  was 
earned  by  students  through  Campus  em- 
ployment. 

Chief  building  needs,  according  to  the 
President’s  Report,  are  still  a Physics 
Building,  and  an  adeciuale  Women’s  Gym- 
nasi  urn. 


Payroll 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  students 
earned  $2,266  for  work  done  during  the 
month  of  October  under  the  FERA,  it  was 
announced  by  Ivanore  Barnes  of  the  Bur- 
eau of  Appointments.  The  102  men  earned 
an  average  of  some  $13.11  apiece;  the  74 
women  earned  the  slightly  lesser  average 
of  $12.55  apiece. 

Around  200  students  have  been  work- 
ing in  November. 


Medals 

Three  Oberllnites  have  recently  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  medallists. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  ’91  was  on  No- 
vember 7 presented  with  the  Cardinal 
Newman  Medal,  awarded  annually  by  the 
Newman  Foundation.  Dr.  Millikan  is  the 
first  scientist  ever  to  receive  this  honor. 
The  citation  accompanying  the  medal  at 
the  presentation  ceremony  read:  “The 

Cardinal  Newman  award  is  conferred 
each  year  upon  some  person  w'ho  has  ren- 
dered some  contribution  to  the  enrichment 
of  human  life.  For  recognition  in  the 
field  of  physical  science  the  Newsman 
award  is  hereby  conferred  upon  Robert 
Andrews  Millikan.” 

Frederick  B.  Artz  ’16,  now  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Oberlin  Department 
of  History,  was  in  November  awarded 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  Histor- 
ique  of  France  for  his  first  book,  France 
under  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  published 
in  1931. 

James  MacNaughton  a’83-’85  of  Calu- 
met, Michigan,  was  in  late  October 
awarded  the  Saunders  gold  medal  for  out- 
standing achievements  in  mining,  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers. Mr.  MacNaughton  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Calumet  & 
Heck  Consolidated  Copper  Co. 

New  Booklet 

A new  “Descriptive  Booklet  of  Under- 
graduate Life  and  Ct)urses  of  Study”  is 
now  off  press. 

'Phis  new  edition  of  the  illustratetl  cata- 
lf)gue  will  be  sent  all  prospective  students, 
and  placed  in  a number  of  high  schools 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  distributed 
by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 


Progressive  Union 


A new  Oberlin  organization  saw  the 
light  on  November  20,  when  at  a special 
meeting  of  the  general  faculty  the  Oberlin 
Progressive  Union  was  sanctioned. 

The  new  organization  purports  to  be 
definitely  left-wing  in  tendency,  quite 
similar  in  program  to  tbe  recently-rec- 
ognized chapter  of  the  National  Student 
League  here.  Members  of  the  new  group, 
however,  disagree  strongly  with  what 
they  feel  to  be  the  antagonistic  and  “typ- 
ically Communistic  methods”  of  the  NSL, 
holding  that  such  methods  alienate  the 
support  that  the  program  of  the  group 
may  merit.  They  propose  to  adopt  “an 
intelligent  and  rational  approach  to  the 
important  problems  of  war.  Fascism,  and 
capitalism,”  wbich  will  win  the  respect 
as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  the  student 
body  and  the  faculty. 

The  difference  between  the  Progressive 
Union  and  the  Public  Affairs  Society 
will  be  largely  one  of  emphasis.  The 
Public  Affairs  Society  with  a membership 
of  over  600  students  and  faculty  can 
merely  present  various  points  of  view. 
The  Progressive  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  through  a smaller  and  more  homo- 
geneous membership,  will  place  its  em- 
phasis largely  on  action,  and  action  sup- 
ported by  its  entire  constituency. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty granted  permission  to  the  NSL  to 
issue  an  official  organ.  General  regula- 
tions governing  Campus  publications 
were  also  adopted,  to  which  it  is  ex- 
pected all  student  publications  will  con- 
form. Briefly,  tbe  regulations  define  lia- 
bility for  content,  impose  standards  of 
decency,  and  insure  responsibility  for 
debts. 


Writes  On  Balkans 


A series  of  four  articles  on  the  present 
Balkan  situation  is  being  contributed  ly 
Professor  Oscar  Jaszi  of  the  Oberlin 
Political  Science  faculty  to  The  Nation. 
The  first  of  these  appeared  in  the  issue 
for  November  14,  and  was  entitled,  The 
Crisis  in  the  Succession  Stales. 


Crater  Lake 


Philatelists  and  loyal  Oregonians  alike 
arc  beholden  to  an  Oberlin  man,  Or. 
Courtland  L.  Booth  ’05,  for  the  iticlusion 
of  Oregon’s  Crater  Lake  in  the  193+ 
tional  Park  scries.  For  some  unknown 
reason  omitted  by  WashiuKton  fiom  Me 
prospective  list  of  stamps  announced  •'} 
the  Government  last  May,  Cratci  Lake 
found  an  ardent  champion  in  Or.  Booth. 
He  called  up  important  people,  told  them 
to  send  telegrams;  be  sent  telegrams, 
presently  from  Washington,  deluged  b>' 
telegrams,  emerged  word  that  C rater  I.a  'C 
noouhl  appear  in  the  forth-coming  series, 
in  the  8-cent  denomination,  and  would  be 
olive-green  (or  thereabouts)  in  color. 
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Books  and  People 

By  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 

Sir  James  Barrie  and  M’Connachie 


■■Whimsicar’  is  the  epithet  now  almost 
conventionally  bestowed  upon  the  writ- 
ings of  Barrie.  It  is  his  by  prescriptive 
right.  An  incalculable  fancy,  a miracu- 
lous balancing  on  the  brink  of  the  fantas- 
tic, an  elfin  overtone  of  mockery — these 
are  the  recognized  and  indubitable  char- 
acteristics of  his  wizardry.  In  his  pages, 
ironv  keen  and  dangerous  takes  the  su.i- 
light  and  gleams  engagingly  when  trans- 
muted into  gaiety  by  the  potent  force  and 
ferment  of  his  fancy.  So,  for  example, 
the  ‘'twelve-pound”  look,  which  might 
easilv  have  become  a malign  and  crush- 
ing stare,  is  touched  instead  ^vith  the 
grace  of  generosity,  the  charm  of  com- 
passion. As  we  read  the  play,  imagining 
ourselves,  as  requested,  to  be  Sir  Harry, 
the  wince  occasioned  by  the  subtle  thrusts 
at  our  self-esteem  turns  to  a smile.  So 
deft  the  stroke,  the  more  impervious  do 

not  even  feel  its  edge. 

If  this  were  the  only  quality  in  Barrie’s 
work  it  would  still  be  much.  A tricksy 
mirth,  disclosing  to  our  delight  the  com- 
mon frailties  of  our  fellow-mortals,  and 
an  aching  wistfulness  that  troubles  •’he 
finite  heart — surely  this  is  enough  in  it- 
self. Never  before,  save  by  Shakespeare, 
have  such  clean  incisions  into  egotism 
been  made  with  so  humane  an  under- 
standing and  so  honest  an  amusement. 
The  harmonic  of  laughter  without  malice 
accompanies  the  luckless  Ernest  as  he  fol- 
lows Crichton  to  the  spring.  Never  be- 
fore, unless  by  Lamb,  has  the  ineffable 
disenchantment  of  reality  been  so  moving- 
ly revealed.  No  more  than  Dearth  him- 
self can  we  bear  to  renounce  our  belief 
in  the  existence  of  that  embodied  yearn- 
ing, his  daughter.  What  boots  it,  indeed, 
with  fare  such  as  this  before  us,  to  scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days?  Why 
must  we  insist  on  Barrie  when  we  have 
M'Connachie? 

Especially  perverse  must  any  such  in- 
sistence appear  if  we  recall  that  he  has 
himself  said  to  us,  ‘‘I  am  the  half  that  is 
dour  and  practical  and  canny,  he  is  the 
fanciful  half.”  These  are  not  the  epithets 
of  our  choosing,  to  be  sure,  with  which  to 
portray  M'Connachie’s  a//rr  ego.  They 
contradict  our  every  conception  of  the 
man.  'Lhey  are  demonstrably  inaccurate. 
But  even  if  the  discount  of  our  more  fa- 
vorable description  be  allowed  and  the 
apparent  harshness  of  this  indictment  be 
mitigated,  who  would  not  prefer  “the  un- 
ruly half,  the  writing  half?”  M’Con- 
nachie  being  so  winsome,  why  stand  out 
for  Barrie? 

“I  am  the  half  that  is  dour  and  prac- 
tical and  canny.”  It  would  almost  seem, 
when  we  stop  thoughtfully  to  consider  the 
mournful  conclusion  to  so  gav  a story  ?.s 
the  Admirable  Crichton  or  the  underlying 
thesis  of  so  lovely  a play  as  Dear  lirutus, 
that  this  witness  must  be  believed.  Even 
though  we  still  rebel  at  these  particular 


terms,  something  of  their  connotation  dis- 
turbingly reverberates  in  our  conscious- 
ness to  make  us  aware  that  a winning 
levity  is  not  the  only  characteristic  of  this 
author.  Sober  reflection  casts  its  shade 
across  the  laughter-lit  pages.  It  is  gone, 
perhaps,  in  a moment;  and  we  may  com- 
pletely ignore  it  if  we  choose.  But  the 
smiling  earth  has  felt  for  that  brief  spa:e 
a chill,  an  apprehension,  that  makes  it 
fiercely  desirous  once  again  of  the  com- 
fortable shining  of  the  sun. 

And  yet,  surely,  the  witchery  of  M’Con- 
nachie  cannot  be  altogether  independent 
of  the  personality  of  Barrie.  The  fault 
must  be  our  own  if  we  fail  to  recognize 
some  kinship  between  them.  What  we 
need,  if  we  are  to  comprehend  the  dual 
personality  before  us,  is  a stereoscopic  vi- 
sion. Only  in  that  way  shall  we  be  able 
to  bring  into  conformity  with  each  other 
the  different  points  of  view  from  which 
this  author  looks  out  on  life. 

Who  will  pretend  to  enough  physics 
and  enough  psychology  to  bring  about 
such  unification?  Yet  any  one  of  us  who 
will  may  perceive  some,  at  least,  of  the 
common  characteristics.  There  is  no 
necessary  contradiction  between  an  austere 
recognition  of  the  world’s  delinquencies, 
and  a blithe  commentary  upon  them.  In- 
deed, it  is  admittedly  more  courageous  io 
look  upon  the  inexplicable  mystery  of  life 
with  a gay  smile  than  with  a bitter  and 
heart-broken  frown.  And  if  the  smile  he 
genuine  and  compassionate,  with  no 
stringent  mockery  behind  it,  how  much 
more  courageous,  truly,  is  that! 

There,  I should  say,  is  our  clue.  It  is 
courage,  in  effect,  that  resolves  into  a 
consistent  unity  the  debonair  grace  and 
the  unblinking  gaze.  No  grim,  tense 
Stoicism  is  here,  ostentatiously  enduring 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune. That  has  its  own  magnificence, 
and  is  not  to  be  decried.  But  there  is 
something  else,  fine  and  splendid,  in  the 
attitude  revealed  in  Barrie’s  writing.  It 
is  the  wit  to  perceive  the  irremediable 
shortcomings  of  this  our  human  life,  and 
the  hardihood  to  withstand  their  sadden- 
ing advance. 

Barrie  believed,  in  a word,  in  this 
courageous  opposition  to  life’s  legionaries, 
and  M’Connachie  has  more  than  once  giv- 
en to  this  faith  his  happy  turns  of  expres- 
sion. Hear  Patty,  for  instance,  of  Quality 
Street,  that  precinct  fragrant  of  migno- 
nette, so  aptly  named.  Valentine  has  just 
been  hearing  from  her,  to  his  dismay,  that 
for  years  Miss  I’hoebe  and  Miss  Susan 
have  been  quietly  and  uncomplainingly 
suffering  poverty  because  of  the  failure  of 
his  well-intended  investment  of  their  cap- 
ital. Patty  is  speaking:  “She  said  some- 
thing to  Miss  Susan  about  keeping  the 
flag  flying.  What  she  meant  I know  not. 
{fiut  he  knov;s,  and  he  turns  afivay  his 
face.)** 
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near  i.auy  maiy,  me  ...  - 

Admirable  Crichton.  Crichton  has  ac- 
cepted, with  the  return  of  earlier  condi- 
tions, his  former  subservience.  No  longer 
is  he  ruling  his  island  empire.  The  social 
traditions  of  the  British  empire  are  ruling 
him.  He  appears,  to  announce  dinner, 
and  the  guests  file  out.  Lady  Mary  re- 
mains behind  a moment.  “Tell  me  one 
thing,”  she  asks:  “you  have  not  lost  your 
courage?”  “No,  my  lady,” 

Hear  Joanna,  the  curious,  in  Dear  Bru- 
tus, wondering  about  this  whole  matter  of 
living  over  one's  life.  “Does  it  have  any 
permanent  effect?”  she  wants  to  knovv. 
Matey  {on  ‘whom  it  has  had  none),  “So 
far  as  I know,  not  often,  miss;  but,  I 
believe,  once  in  a while.”  Whereupon 
M’Connachie  himself  (or  is  it  Barrie,  this 
time?)  holding  before  his  face  the  mask 
of  a double  parenthesis,  and  speaking  in 
italics,  sa\s,  {There  is  hope  in  this  for 
the  brave  ones.)” 

And  last  of  all  hear  Barrie  in  his  own 
person.  In  his  Challenge  to  Youth,  de- 
livered as  the  inaugural  address  as  Lord 
Rector  of  St.  Andrews,  he  says  to  us — it 
is  the  immediate  declaration  of  his  phil- 
osophy— “You  must  excuse  me  if  I talk 
a good  deal  about  courage  to  you  to-day. 
There  is  nothing  else  much  worth  speak- 
ing about  to  undergraduates  or  graduates 
or  white-haired  men  and  women.” 

Now,  with  this  plain  pronouncement  be- 
fore us,  if  we  were  to  look  again  at  some 
of  his  plays  we  should  be  better  able  to 
see  the  blurred  composite  portrait  of  Sir 
James  Barrie  and  of  M’Connachie  grow- 
ing less  and  less  confused,  taking  on  more 
and  more  definition  and  outline,  growdng 
into  a single  presentment  of  the  man. 
There  is  much  more  to  the  portrait,  to  be 
sure,  than  is  here  indicated.  No  counte- 
nance is  to  be  determined  by  one  expression 
alone.  But  who  would  not  gladly  have 
refected  in  his  own,  as  an  identifying 
trait,  a flash  at  least  of  “that  lovely  vir- 
tue,” courage? 


Judge  Forbes  Dies 

Judge  Frank  S.  Forbes  t’88,  for  seven- 
teen years  on  the  municipal  bench  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  died  at  his  home 
there  on  September  22  of  this  year.  He 
was  seventy-four  years  old.  Prior  to  his 
entrance  into  the  legal  field  he  was  for 
more  than  thirty  years  a Congregational 
minister.  He  ^vas  a Mason,  a member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  and  City  clubs,  and  in- 
terested in  civic  affairs. 

Frank  Sumner  Forbes  was  born  in 
Brooks,  Maine,  in  i860.  He  graduated 
from  Bates  College  in  1885  and  from  the 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  three  ye  us 
later.  In  1908  he  received  the  LL.B.  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  He 
married  Miss  Corn  (lardner  in  1887,  and 
the  couple  adopted  four  children. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  successful  as  a preach- 
er and  pastor,  and  served  large  congrega- 
tions at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  Invited  from  there  to  Tabern- 
acle Church,  Los  Angeles,  he  became  In- 
terested in  the  study  of  law. 


Alumni  Fund  Givers 


Following  is  the  list  of  names  of  those 
people  who  have  made  pledges  to  the  nc^v 
General  Alumni  Fund,  or  paid  pledges 
to  the  Living  Endowment  Union,  as  of 
November  20,  193+.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  the  list  is  complete;  but  if  we 
have  fallen  into  any  errors  cither  of  omis- 
sion or  of  commission,  we  should  be  grate- 
ful for  prompt  notice  thereof. 

To  date,  slightly  over  $2,000  has  been 
pledged  or  paid.  The  goal  for  the  Alum- 
ni Fund  during  this  first  year  is  $8,000. 

Non-Graduates 

Frederic  W.  Chamberlain  ’82-’94,  Helen 
J.  Chappie  k’15,  Edith  Levagood  k’02, 
Mildred  Kring  k’33,  Joseph  \V.  Meriam 
a*95-’oo,  Helen  Watson  Molyneaux  k*20, 
Marion  R.  Nims  ’94-’96,  Florence  A.  Put- 
nam *96-’97,  E.  Rosalie  Raymond  ’o9-’ii, 
Frances  A.  Stutz  ’04-06,  Glenola  Suftin 
a’13,  Lydia  M.  Wilde  ’o2-’o4,  Annie  Abell 
Williams  ’9o-’92. 

Cl.\ss  of  1869 

Frances  Steele  Pratt. 

Class  of  1870 

Anna  Haskell  Fitch. 

Class  of  1872 

Edward  S.  Steele,  Anna  J.  Wright. 

Class  of  1879 

Jason  A.  Barber,  Mary  E.  Case. 

Class  of  1880 

Mary  J.  Briggs,  Nettie  Cassell. 

Class  of  1884 

Stella  Davidson  Ainsworth. 

Class  of  1886 

Kalista  Eudora  Paige  FIull. 

Class  of  1887 

Mary  L.  Fo\vler,  Jessie  McClelland 
Randolph,  Ella  Dudley  Walker. 

Class  of  t888 

Lillie  Thompson  Terborgh. 

Class  of  1S89 

Frances  Billings  Duvall,  Edward  A. 
Miller. 

Class  of  1890 

George  C.  Jameson,  Louis  J.  Luethi. 

Class  of  1891 

Edith  M.  Clarke,  Annis  Mead  Hunt, 
Seabury  C.  Mastick,  Robert  A.  Millikan, 
Edward  A.  Steiner. 

Class  of  1892 

Clarissa  Pendleton  Brown,  Agnes  War- 
ner Mastick,  Inez  M.  Smith,  Stephen  R. 
Williams. 

Class  of  1893 

Louis  E.  Hart,  Mary  Plumb  Millikan, 
Laura  Shurtleff  Price,  Carrie  Kelso  Rus- 
sell, Florence  M.  Snell,  Lilia  F.  Spelman. 

Class  of  1894 

A.  Rytie  Candee,  Edith  Sumner  Simp- 
son. 

Ci.ass  of  1895 

Charles  H.  Adams,  Josephine  Folger 
Cushing,  C.  Rexford  Raymond. 

(’lass  ok  1896 

Robert  II.  C’nwley,  Henry  J.  Haskell, 
Fred  P.  Loomis,  Jessie  L.  Shank. 

Class  of  1897 

Anna  Parry  Cowley,  Clayton  K.  Fau- 
vcr,  Florence  M.  I-'itch,  Idlen  R.  Raymond. 

('r.ASS  OF  1898 

I>c)ui8  D.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  I.ouis  D.  Gibbs, 
Lucien  'T.  Warner. 

Cl.ASS  OF  1899 

Esther  Ward  Brown,  Alice  MacDan- 
icls  Fauver,  Clarence  ('.  Johnson,  Harley 
G.  Moorhead,  Pliny  W.  Williamson. 

C’l.ASS  OF  1900 

W.  Frederick  Bohn,  Cirace  M.  Charles, 


Anna  Sherwood  Dutton,  J.  Ellis  Stannard, 
Martha  Storrs  Swift. 

Class  of  1901 

Walter  E.  Lanphear,  Harriet  E.  Loomis, 
Ethel  I.  Lutz,  Mary  Jones  Metcalf,  Earl 
W.  Pettibone,  Althea  Ro^vland  Woodruff. 

Class  of  1902 

CBenna  llostetter  Clark,  James  J.  Jew- 
ett. 

Class  of  1903 

Mabel  Jones  Broaddus,  Mary  R.  Coch- 
ran, Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  E.  Jeannette 
Miller,  Myra  M.  Myrick,  Ruth  G.  Nich- 
ols, Dudley  B.  Reed,  Charles  R.  Shultz, 
Frank  W.  Vincent. 

Class  of  1904 

Olive  Sieben  Greenwood,  Bertha  Hatch, 
Frank  C.  V\anCleef,  Grace  Langeland 
^^^nCleef. 

Cl.\ss  of  1905 

Grace  M.  Cox,  Marshall  F.  Hoopes, 
Ida  B.  Hull,  D.  Clifford  Jones,  Benjamin 
F.  McMahon,  Ralph  W,  Stratton,  Fran- 
ces Knox  Vincent,  Victor  II.  Wachs. 

Class  of  1906 

Walter  R.  Barrows,  Margaret  Mosher 
Capron,  Goldie  M.  Bowser,  Dean  H. 
Lightner,  Edwin  E.  Miller,  Helen  S. 
Pratt,  Mary  Rankin,  Dora  Davis  Skinner, 
Bernice  Harper  Brisebois. 

Class  of  1907 

Edwards  D.  Ford,  Fred  G.  Fulton, 
Leonard  V.  Koos,  Charles  T.  Lupton, 
Mary  E.  Moxcey  (m),  Ruth  A.  Parmelee, 
Abbie  G.  Richards. 

Class  of  1908 

Mary  M.  Hobbs,  Stanley  B.  Kent,  Irma 
B.  Lewis,  Grace  Herreid  Lightner,  Ruth 
Maltby  Moore,  Harriette  F.  Ryan,  Flarry 
J.  Sargent,  Charles  A.  Sawyer,  Claude  W. 
Stedman,  Winifred  Jensen  Stedman,  Nel- 
lie M.  Stratton,  Tracy  Strong,  Edith  Rob- 
bins Strong,  Mabel  G.  Whiting. 

Class  of  1909 

Ralph  Burroughs,  Victor  C.  Doerschuk, 
Ersel  Mitchell  Fath,  Emma  Stocker  Fend- 
rich,  Norman  Frost,  Frank  R.  Gott,  Lucy 
Ainsworth  Harper,  Hazel  Petty  Hayden, 
Carrie  E.  Ink,  Alma  Schultz,  Jay  S. 
Stowell,  Florence  T.  Waite,  Hazel  Wis- 
wall. 

Class  of  1910 

Frederick  O.  Anderegg,  Mary  Hull 
Baker,  Florence  Kent  Belding,  Carrie  A. 
Benham,  W.  Spencer  Bowen,  William  E. 
Clegg,  Percy  J.  Ebbott,  Arthur  E.  Fath, 
Lynn  B.  Griffith,  Elizabeth  A.  Hughes, 
Frank  M.  Irwin,  T.  Bronson  Jewell,  Jr., 
Fannie  Stowell  Loomis,  Louise  Martin, 
Arnaud  C.  Marts,  Rhoda  E.  McCulloch, 
VVhitelaw  R.  Morrison,  Anna  B.  Osborn, 
Grace  Hastings  Richardson,  William  H. 
Smails,  Ilowanl  T.  Smith,  Sadie  G. 
Smith,  Keirn  T.  Tibbetts,  Ruth  French 
West. 

Cr.ASS  OF  19 1 r 

Arthur  F.  Baker,  Esther  Rol^son  Bowen, 
Donald  M.  Brodie,  Hazel  Nichols  Cant, 
Bessie  M.  Janes,  John  C.  Kline,  Louise 
'J'homas  Kline,  Mabel  E.  I.aw,  Ara 
Scoihan  Loomis,  Ruth  Moxcey  Martin, 
Gladys  Chute  Mears,  Maud  A.  Merrill, 
Helen  Barber  Morrison,  J.  Herbert  Nich- 
ols, Louise  Allen  Nichols,  Ralph  Iv.  Rind- 
fusz,  Doris  Stevens,  Ilarolil  N.  !■'.  Tower, 
Hope  IC.  Vijicetit,  Ruth  Wilcox. 

Class  of  1912 

Susan  E.  Armstrong,  C’harles  C.  Bur- 
ger, 1‘hnma  Jones  (’armean,  Cora  Prefert 
Gf)tt,  ('lara  L.  Hathaway,  DonaUI  S. 
King,  I-'lorence  C’ant  Kithcart,  Alice  Ilcy- 


denburk  Leathers,  Willard  S.  Lines,  M. 
Portia  Mickey,  Favorite  Weak  Sheidonj 
Shirley  Smith,  Bert  II.  Stowell. 

Class  of  1913 

Emily  F.  Ackerman,  Kathryn  Maurer 
Carlisle,  Walter  Cheney,  Walter  B.  Den- 
ny, Josephine  Wray  Fisher,  N.  Bly 
Franks,  John  M.  Hall,  Helen  Thompson 
Herrick,  Frances  Jeffery  Jones,  Lucile 
Brown  Ketcham,  Alma  L.  Swan,  Minnie 
Tontz,  Paul  T.  Weeks. 

Class  of  1914 

Carl  W.  Dipman,  Frank  C.  Fisher, 
Newton  B.  Green,  Luther  II.  Gulick, 
Helen  Swift  Gulick,  Lucile  Charlton  Hall, 
Lura  E.  Humlong,  John  W.  Love,  J.  Mor- 
ley  Nutting,  Grace  M.  Petersen,  W.  J. 
Merle  Scott,  Helen  Work  Scott,  Leila  D. 
Smith,  Helen  M.  Walker. 

Class  of  1915 

Frieda  Kriebel  Adams,  Florence  L. 
Burger,  Jessie  F.  Butts,  Ann  Chamberlin, 
Edith  Lewis  Harrison,  Edith  B.  Malin, 
Mary  I.  McBride,  James  V.  Polacek,  Lacy 
Simms,  Mary  Aldrich  Wagner,  Charlotte 
Weatherill,  Helen  Hudson  Whiting. 

Class  of  1916 

Frances  Brown  Bequaert,  Edward  F. 
Bosworth,  Lucy  Johnson  Bullock,  Mar- 
jorie Talamo  Davis,  Madeline  P.  Good- 
tvin,  Lawrence  E.  Mc.A,llister,  Lelah  Har- 
ris Nesbitt,  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  Esther 
Schultz,  Inez  Roberts  Vail,  Flossie  M. 
Warner,  Ruth  Williams. 

Class  of  t9i7 

Mary  E.  Andrews,  Julia  D.  Baker,  Em- 
mons S.  Coe,  Valentine  W.  Gerrish,  Fran- 
cis E.  Gray,  Marguerite  Mussey  Kane,  H. 
Elizabeth  McCord,  Harry  R.  MePhee,  Lil- 
lian Montgomerv,  Harlan  R.  Parker,  Wil- 
lis H.  Scott,  Ida  Stone,  Helen  Raine  Wat- 
son, Pauline  Zinninger. 

Class  of  1918 

Lucile  Stonebraker  Bradley,  Frances  T. 
Brown,  Ford  E.  Curtis,  Adelaide  Gund- 
lach,  E.  Althea  Heimbach,  Ralph  J.  Kauf- 
mann,  Nira  R.  Kimmel. 

Class  of  1919 

Katharine  Bard  Battelle,  Edwin  H. 
Chaney,  Harmon  B.  Flinkers,  William  D. 
Letvis,  Marion  W.  Mair,  Helen  M.  Mur- 
ray, Laura  E.  Risley,  Mildred  Sweeney 
Sherman. 

Class  of  1920 

Ethel  Becker  Ellertson,  .Vlma  J.  Frey, 
Reba  II.  Gobel,  Raymond  G.  Hengst, 
James  D.  McGill. 

Class  of  1921 

Grace  E.  Arnold,  Margaret  Barnard, 
Melvin  A.  Dietrich,  Clara  B.  Spade. 

Class  of  1922 

Margaret  G.  Chapin,  II.  I.ouise  Con- 
verse, Haroltl  G.  Dietrich,  L_\'dia  S.  Perry, 
Bertha  Phelps,  A.  Christine  Spreng,  G. 
Miriam  Spreng,  Mariati  L.  ^^^arren,  .Al- 
fred G.  Wheeler,  Dorotha  L.  Whitney. 

Cr.ASS  OF  1923 

Andrew  Bongiorno,  Helen  B.  Elder, 
Sydney  L.  Gulick,  Ji-.,  Francis  S.  Hutchins, 
Lena  M.  Johnson,  I.ois  Robinson,  I'.thel 
Schulenbcrg  Schaefer,  John  II.  Secrist. 

Ci.ASS  of  1924 

Sarah  E.  Bitner,  Thurber  D.  Cattoii, 
Marv  E.  Gilcrest,  Ruth  M.  Hubbard, 
Wilfiam  H.  Reither,  William  II.  Seaman, 
Manette  Swetlnml. 

Class  of  1925 

James  S.  Coitstantine,  Helen  L.  E.aton, 
Mary  I..  Ela,  Victor  Obenhaus,  Marjorie 
Phillips,  Frarrees  Ferin  Seaman. 
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The  ivinnerSf  cross-country  chamifionship.  Left  to  right:  Coach  Dan  Kinsey, 
Cafytain  George  Aianlove,  Sven  Duncan,  Fred  Wing,  Bob  Webster,  Walt 
Richards,  Sherman  Dye. 


Cross-Country  Crown 


Class  of  1926 

Kvelyn  Sheldon  jiaxler,  Verna  Christo- 
phel,  Carol  Cotton,  Elizabeth  Woodruff 
Fisher,  Charlotte  J*ayne,  l')orothy  Mac- 
I■)o^ve!I  Smith,  Klizabeth  Walker. 

Class  of  1927 

Mary  Louise  Ainsworth,  Dorothy  F. 
Bower,  Itla  L.  Burk,  W^iliiam  C.  Eichel- 
berger,  If.  Eugenia  Hart,  Edwin  C.  Keis- 
ter, Charlotte  Bowmar  Mead,  Lois  Pollard 
Prcucil,  Mary  Ilodgman  Renshaw. 

Class  of  1928 

Edith  Noss  Arlin,  Don  B.  Corbin,  Rich- 
ard E.  Currier,  Luella  Eisenmann,  N. 
Conner  Gunn,  Arline  Horning,  Marion 
A.  Maxim,  Ronald  F.  MacLennan, 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  Doris  A.  Simonds, 
Dorothy  Schaefer  Teare,  Rolaiul  Walker, 
James  W.  Wickenden,  Irene  Ziegler. 

Class  of  1929 

Pauline  M.  I^unn,  Sylvia  W.  Geegan, 
S.  Lvie  Hudson,  Helen  M.  Hutzen,  Kath- 
arine Porter  M'illiams. 

Cl.ass  of  1930 

John  F.  Adams,  Ralph  Ormsby. 

Class  of  1931 

Ida  May  Flickinger,  Elizabeth  Meriam 
Grant,  M.  Kathryn  Knowiton,  Jean  M. 
Krell,  Louise  C.  McCullough. 

Class  of  1932 

Mary  Jane  Anderson,  H.  Stanley  Ben- 
nett, Ralph  L.  Burry,  Antoinette  Clay- 
poole,  Betty  L.  Gitter,  Margaret  Glessner, 
Dorothy  Grosser,  Donald  R.  Longman, 
Marian  E.  Lott,  Ruth  E.  Metzger,  Rosa 
Palm,  James  A.  Richards  (h). 

Class  of  1933 

Curtis  E.  Anderson,  John  R.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Ruth  E.  Davis,  Clara  E.  DeOant, 
Diana  Dipson,  Claudine  Groves,  Mary 
W.  Harvey,  Ernest  H.  Hutcheson  (h), 
Katherine  Hyde,  Marion  M.  Kemmer, 
Gordon  F.  Mills,  Carolyn  M.  Newell, 
John  A.  Northrop,  Herman  Petricoff, 
Margaret  V.  Ping,  Dorothy  E.  Rainer, 
Sylvia  Smith,  Elizabeth  Stratton,  Eliza- 
beth II.  Towne,  Edith  N.  Volk. 

Class  of  1934 

Florence  L.  Brewster,  Adele  II.  Brown, 
Clara  C.  Coates,  Virginia  E.  Coleman, 
Angelo  J.  Dublo,  Edna  B.  Denison,  Doro- 
thy Ellis,  Elsa  I.  Gerstacker,  Dean  H. 
Kelsey,  Christine  M.  Johnston,  Paul  A. 
Krucker,  Kathleen  Lewis,  Charlotte  Ma- 
cartney, Rena  E.  Matson,  Rosamond  Mc- 
Pherson, David  Morris,  Dorothy  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Isabel  Sheehan,  Charles  D.  Snow, 
Jean  Stratton,  Donald  S.  Strong,  Laura  C. 
Taylor,  Marion  L.  Terrell,  Jane  Tuttrup, 
Elsbeth  Warner,  Dorothy  M.  Wells,  Emily 
West,  Charlotte  Willard,  Catharine  Wolfe, 
Virginia  E.  Wolfe. 


Baccalaureate 


Dr.  Jay  T.  Stocking  of  St.  Louis,  Ober- 
iin  Trustee  and  newly  elected  moderator 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
and  Christian  Churches,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  speaker  at  the  Oberlin  baccalau- 
reate services,  on  Sunday,  June  i6,  1935. 

Dr.  Stocking,  who  was  named  modera- 
tor at  the  great  church  council  here  in 
June,  is  also  a member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Federation  of  Churches, 
and  of  the  committee  on  international  jus- 
tice and  goodwill  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  He  received  his  A.B. 
and  D.D.  degrees  at  Amherst,  his  B.D. 
degree  at  Yale.  He  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books. 


An  Ohio  Conference  championship  came 
home  to  roost,  November  16,  when  the  un- 
beaten Oberlin  harriers  bettered  their 
nearest  rival,  Denison,  by  27  points  in  the 
annual  Big  Six  cross-country  meet.  Ober- 
lin led  with  a total  of  26  points;  Deni- 
son came  in  at  53;  Wooster  at  56.  Mus- 
kingum ran  fourth  with  85.  Toledo 
dropped  into  fifth  place  with  a score  af 
118. 

The  Big  Six  was  run  over  the  rolling 
Denison  course  at  Granville,  Ohio,  famil- 
iar to  the  Yeomen  from  an  earlier  meet 
there  this  fall.  Oberlin  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing in  five  of  her  men  among  the  first 
ten.  Captain  Manlove  and  Fred  Wing 
again  put  on  their  famous  act  of  tying  at 
the  tape.  Wing  bettering  his  previous  time 
over  the  course  by  13  seconds.  Manlove, 
“loafing,”  ran  the  race  in  exactly  the  time 
he  had  set  over  the  same  stretch  earlier  in 
the  year.  He  now  has  the  distinction  ,if 
holding  the  course  record  for  all  the 
courses  he  has  run  this  season.  Three  of 
the  records  he  holds  jointly  with  Wing. 

After  1-2,  effectually  filled  by  the  Man- 
love-Wing  trust,  Sherman  l^ye  took  fifth 
for  the  Yeomen,  narrowly  edged  out  of 
fourth  place  by  Chegwidden,  promising 
Wooster  sophomore.  Duncan  finished 
eighth,  Richards  tenth.  Webster  would 
undoubtedly  have  placed  well  up  in  the 
race,  if  he  had  not  become  ill  and  been 
forced  to  slow  down.  As  it  was,  he  fin- 
ished 19th. 

The  present  championship  represents 
the  fifth  cross-country  crown  Coach  Dan 
Kinsey  has  brought  home  in  seven  years. 

Events  leading  up  to  this  happy  climax: 
I.  A 15-44  score  against  the  Wooster  har- 
riers on  Homecoming  Saturday,  Octooer 


27.  The  customary  Manlove-Wing  duet 
for  first  became  a trio  this  time  by  the 
addition  of  Sherman  Dye ; Webster  was  a 
close  fourth ; Duncan  was  fifth.  Rich- 
ards trailed  Wooster’s  first  runner,  Cheg- 
widden, to  the  tape. 

Running  over  a rain-soaked  course,  bat- 
tered by  hail  and  wind,  the  Oberlin  har- 
riers yet  made  better  than  Big-Six  second- 
place  time  over  the  same  course  last 
spring. 

Event  Number  2;  Oberlin  22,  Denison 
36,  over  the  Granville  course  on  Friday, 
November  2.  This  was  the  closest  match 
of  the  year.  Here  Captain  George  Man- 
love, really  challenged  for  the  first  time, 
not  only  won  his  race  but  clipped  the 
record  over  the  Big  Reds’  course  by  an 
even  minute.  Second  place  was  taken  by 
Denison,  third  by  Wing  of  Oberlin,  fourth 
by  Denison ; and  the  rest  of  the  Yeomen 
came  in  before  Denison  could  score  again. 

Event  Number  3:  Oberlin  completely 
shut  out  Case  and  Muskingum  in  a 
triangular  meet  over  the  home  course  on 
Saturday,  November  10.  Oberlin  brought 
in  all  six  of  her  men  before  the  first  op- 
ponent reached  the  tape;  the  final  score 
was  Oberlin  15,  Muskingum  56,  Case  59. 
Of  added  interest — .Manlove-Wing  set  a 
new  record  for  the  Oberlin  course  of 
21:38.6,  six  seconds  under  the  old  record 
held  by  Knutsen  of  Wooster.  Also,  fresh- 
man Don  Ray,  running  in  a handicap  race 
in  which  he  was  started  a minute  and  a 
half  after  the  first  man,  passed  the  en- 
tire field  of  competitors  to  cover  the  two- 
mile  stretch  in  10  minutes  and  13  seconds. 

Since  Oberlin’s  undefeated  team  is  made 
up  of  two  juniors  and  four  sophomores, 
no  one  will  be  lost  to  next  year  by  gradu- 
ation in  June. 
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Win  Two;  Trounced 
by  Reserve 

Wooster  25,  Oberlin  o 

On  one  of  the  worst  football  days  on 
record,  Oberlin  lost  25-0  to  a powerful 
Wooster  team,  Saturday,  October  27. 
Alumni  back  for  Homecoming  shivered 
under  blankets  or  retreated  to  cars,  be- 
neath the  alternate  onslaughts  of  rain  and 
hail;  on  a slippery  field  the  Yeomen,  who 
needed  to  make  every  punt  do  duty  for 
two,  had  a soggy,  mud-smeared  ball  to 
boot. 

Most  of  the  first  quarter  was  played 
in  a blinding  hail,  sleet  and  snow  storm 
combined.  Through  her  speedy  back, 
Taliaferro,  \^’^ooster  worked  the  ball  down 
to  the  Oberlin  three-yard  stripe  where  it 
was  held  for  downs.  Pfaff  kicked  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  period,  but 
the  Scots  promptly  brought  the  ball  down 
again  and  Taliaferro  made  the  first  score. 
The  try  for  point  failed.  A second  marker 
was  also  pushed  over  in  the  same  period, 
and  this  time  the  Scots  were  able  to  con- 
vert. 

At  the  start  of  the  second  half  Coach 
Boles  put  in  an  entirely  new  team,  and 
Wooster  garnered  two  more  touchdowns. 
Two  Wooster  fumbles  gave  Oberlin  the 
ball  on  her  rival’s  ten-yard  line,  but  the 
intercepting  of  a pass  ended  her  hopes.  A 
second  chance  was  lost  to  the  Yeomen  on 
downs,  and  play  ended  with  the  ball  In 
mid-field. 

Wooster  has  her  best  team  of  the  de- 
cade this  season,  and  Oberlin  probably 
could  not  have  beaten  her  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. A dry  field  would,  however, 
have  been  considerably  more  grateful  for 
the  fast  passing  attack  the  Yeomen  were 
preparing  for  their  heavier  and  more 
powerful  rivals. 

Oberlin  6,  Allegheny  o 

Oberlin  had  her  first  win  of  the  year 
on  November  3,  over  the  ’Gators  of  Alle- 
gheny at  Meadville,  Pa.  Inured  to  mtid 
by  this  time,  the  Yeomen  made  their 
touchdown  in  the  first  quarter.  It  would 
have  been  two  touchdowns — Tackle  Ryan 
blocked  a ’Gator  punt,  which  was  scooped 
up  by  Tackle  Wickenden  and  toted  across 
the  goal-line — had  it  not  been  for  alleged 
clipping  on  the  part  of  Sammy  Barnes, 
end.  Balked  of  one  touchdown,  however, 
the  Crimson  promptly  made  another, 
marching  the  ball  across  from  the  30-yard 
line.  A pass  for  the  extra  point  was  in- 
complete. 

The  second  half  of  the  game  was 
played  almost  entirely  in  Allegheny  terri- 
tory, with  the  ball  in  Oberlin’s  hands  only 
two  yards  from  the  zero  line  as  the  final 
gun  went  off. 

Johnny  C’opeland,  sophomore  sprint  star, 
who  did  some  brilliant  running  against 
Allegheny,  was  taken  out  of  the  game 
with  a collar-bone  injury  which  prac- 
tically ended  his  football  for  the  season. 
Case  18,  Oberlin  7 

'Phe  most  heart-breaking  defeat  of  the 
season  for  Oberlin  came  on  November  10 
at  the  hafuls  of  her  traditional  enemy, 


Case.  It  was  a bitter  and  hard-fought 
game,  but  no  amount  of  spirit  on  Oberlin’s 
part  could  quite  erase  her  opponent’s  ad- 
vantages in  weight  and  drive. 

Bud  Pfaff  got  off  a beautiful  80-yard 
punt  in  the  first  period,  forcing  the  Sci- 
entists to  kick  from  their  twenty.  Here 
the  Oberlin  line  broke  through  and 
smothered  the  kicker.  Scotty  Cooper  fell 
on  the  ball  as  it  rolled  across  the  goal- 
line, and  Woodward  kicked  for  the  extra 
point. 

An  answering  drive  on  the  part  of  Case 
was  blocked  on  the  fourth  down  a few 
feet  from  the  Oberlin  goal,  when  an  Ober- 
lin off-side  penalty  allowed  the  Scientists 
an  extra  try.  On  this  they  pushed  over 
their  first  touchdo^Yn,  but  failed  to  get 
the  bonus.  At  the  end  of  the  half,  Ober- 
lin was  still  leading  7-6. 

Early  in  the  third  period  Case  backs 
began  slashing  through  for  first  downs, 
and  marched  eighty  yards  for  their  sec- 
ond score.  The  last  tally  was  made  pos- 
sible when  Pfaff’s  punt  from  his  own  two- 
3'ard  line  was  short,  and  allowed  Case  to 
hammer  at  the  goal  from  close  range. 

The  Oberlin  outfit  showed  good  ag- 
gressiveness, but  over-eagerness  occasion- 
ally made  them  blind  to  the  fine  points  of 
their  opponents’  play.  An  opportunity  for 
an  Oberlin  score  deep  in  the  third  quar- 
ter was  smothered  when  Oliver,  lateral 
pass  safely  under  arm  and  a clear  field 
ahead,  was  pulled  down  from  behind.  In 
the  fourth  quarter  an  intercepted  pass 
ended  another  Oberlin  hope. 

Oberlin  27,  Kenyon  6 

Highlight  of  the  Oberlin  season  was  the 
team’s  last  home  game,  against  a heavy 
Kenyon  squad,  on  November  17.  Kenyon 
drew  first  blood  and  was  leading  at  the 
half  6 to  2.  In  the  third  quarter,  how- 
ever, Oberlin’s  3'outhful  backfield  got  go- 
ing. 

The  boy  who  started  it  was  Atlee  Zel- 
lers ’36,  with  a prett3'  end-run  of  35 
3'ards.  As  a special  fillip,  it  afterwards 
transpired  that  the  play  was  purely  un- 
premeditated. The  sophomore  backfielder 
supposed  to  cut  around  and  collect  a 
shovel-pass  from  Zellers,  heard  the  signal 
wrong,  and  instead  took  out  the  opposing 
end.  Zellers,  left  with  the  ball  on  I'is 
hands,  decided  that  the  thing  to  do  was 
run — 

After  Zellers  had  found  the  way,  it  w is 
an  eas3'  matter  for  the  Crimson  to  plunge 
and  pass  65  yards  down  the  field  for 
touchdown  number  2,  and  Captain  Wood- 
ward \vas  able  to  collect  the  extra  point. 
Soon  after  that,  a short  Kenyon  punt  gave 
(Jberlin  the  ball  on  Kenyon’s  35,  Avhence 
it  was  nursed  over  the  line  in  two  plavs 
by  the  sophomores  Rudolph  and  Copeland. 

With  almost  all  second-stringers  in,  the 
Yeomen  pushed  across  still  another  touch- 
down in  the  fourth  riuarler,  on  a pass  to 
(’00k.  'The  game  eiulet!  with  Kenyon 
passing  despera(el3',  but  unable  to  score. 

In  this  game  the  work  of  Zellers  an.l 
James,  juniors,  and  of  Rudolph,  Copeland, 
('f)ok,  Borden,  Meillar,  and  Mecse,  sopho- 
mores, shed  some  light  on  what  Oberlin 
may  be  expected  to  do  in  the  1935  season. 


Reserve  51,  Oberlin  7 
Oberlin  took  her  ^vorst  beating  in  3'ears 
on  November  24  at  the  hands  of  a Red 
Cat  team  definitely  on  the  up-grade  In 
football  circles.  With  three  of  the  best  of 
Oberlin’s  slim  s(piad — Copeland,  Wicken- 
den, Oliver— on  the  sick  list,  the  Yeomen 
simply  could  not  compete  with  the  heav- 
ier, faster,  more  accurate  outfit  that  Re- 
serve has  this  season. 

The  game  was  saved  from  being  a com- 
plete shut-out  for  the  Crimson  and  Gold 
by  a lone  touchdown,  on  a heave  from 
Pfaff  to  Rudolph,  made  in  the  closing 
minutes  of  play. 


Fourth  Generation 


Due  to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
editor,  onh"  half  the  “Oberlin  pedigree” 
of  our  latest  fourth  generation  student, 
Margaret  Stimson  ’38,  was  given  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Magazine-  There 
her  maternal  connections  were  correctly 
traced — Eliza  L.  Townsend  ’44-’45  m. 
Ralph  C.  Johnson;  Essie  Eliza  Johnson 
'79  m.  Richard  L.  Merrick;  Irene  T.  Mer- 
rick ’09  m.  James  P.  Stimson.  But  it  now 
appears  that  the  young  lady  has  even 
more  Oberlin  forebears  lurking  on  the 
paternal  side  of  her  family  tree. 

Her  connection  with  Oberlin,  paternal- 
ly speaking,  begins  with  the  appointment 
of  her  great-great-grandfather,  Josiah 
Brewer  Hall,  as  a Trustee  of  Oberlin  in 
1839.  He  served  until  1850. 

His  son,  Heman  Bassett  Hall,  graduated 
from  the  College  in  1847,  and  from  the 
Seminary  in  1850.  Heman  married 
Sophronia  Brooks  ’44-’46,  ’49-’50.  Their 
daughter,  Emily  Brooks  Hall  ’81,  married 
M.  Luther  Stimson,  who  graduated  from 
the  Seminary  in  1881.  And  Emily’s  and 
Luther’s  son,  James  P.  Stimson,  enrolled 
here  ’9S-’99,  ’oi-’o4.  So  that  on  her  father’s 
side,  Margaret  has  had  some  connection 
with  the  College  even  to  the  fifth  gener- 
ation. Her  family  estimates  that  on  all 
sides  some  no  of  her  relatives  have  at- 
tended or  graduated  from  Oberlin,  “in- 
laws” not  included. 


75th  Anniversary 

On  November  12  was  celebrated  the 
75th  anniversary  of  Pilgrim  Congregation- 
al Church,  Cleveland,  of  ^vhich  Dr.  Dan 
F.  Bradley  ’82  is  pastor.  Over  400  mem- 
bers and  former  members  were  present  at 
the  bampiet  heli!  in  honor  of  the  event. 

Among  the  Obcrlinities  who  have  been 
members  M Pilgrim  (^hiireh  for  more 
than  fifty-five  years  are  Miss  Anna  M. 
Hart  ’68,  ami  Mrs.  Flizabeth  Kinney  Rice 
'63.  Mrs.  Rice,  uho  has  recently  passed 
her  90th  birthda\',  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

Following  the  bampiet  Dr.  liratlley 
served  as  reader  for  various  faltleaux 
depicting  eluircli  h‘stor\'. 
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Cleveland  Women’s 
Club 


N.E.O.T.A.  Luncheon 


The  annual  Oherlin  Northeastern  Ohio 
Teachers  Association  luncheon  was  held 
in  the  Rainhotv  Room  of  Hotel  Carter, 
Cleveland,  on  October  26.  W^ell  over  a 
hundred  guests,  alumni  and  faculty,  were 
present.  Miss  Mabel  J.  Baker  ’it,  acting 
as  toastmistress,  first  presented  President 
William  J.  Hutchins  of  Berea  College  for 
brief  Oberlin  reminiscences,  and  then  Dr. 
Lloyd  W.  Taylor,  head  of  Oberlin’s  Phy- 
sics Department,  for  a talk  on  Elisha 
Gray  and  the  telephone. 

An  Oberlin  man,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Whit- 
ney '98,  principal  of  Collinwood  High 
School,  was  elected  president  of  the  N. 

E.  O.  T.  A.  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  H. 

F.  Stanton  ’96  of  Alliance,  who  has 
served  the  Association  as  president,  was 
this  year  elected  e.xecutive  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Among  the  Oberlin  men  who 
were  speakers  or  conducted  special  ses- 
sions were:  President  Hutchins,  Jerome 
Davis  ’13,  Jesse  F.  Williams  ’09,  and  Whit- 
ing Williams  ’99. 

Miss  McAfee  Visits 
Chicago 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
met  Saturday  November  the  tenth  at  the 
Cordon  Club  for  luncheon,  %vith  Miss 
Mildred  McAfee,  new  dean  of  women  of 
the  College,  as  guest  of  honor  and  speaker. 
By  a happy  thought,  the  president  had  in- 
vited the  sixty  mothers  of  Oberlin  stu- 
dents in  metropolitan  Chicago  to  attend, 
and  twenty  or  more  were  present.  One 
hundred  sat  down  to  luncheon.  Mrs. 
Adena  Miller  Rich  ’ii  presided  at  the 
luncheon  and  at  the  meeting  following  in 
the  lounge. 

Mrs.  Alice  Charles  Reid  ’02,  represent- 
ing the  group  who  are  both  mothers  and 
alumnae,  very  gracefully  presented  Miss 
McAfee.  It  seemed  to  this  reporter  that 
we  were  asking  a good  deal  of  Miss  Mc- 
Afee in  expcc'iing  her  to  give  impressions 
of  any  feature  of  college  life  after  but 
two  months’  residence  in  Oberlin.  But 
she  was  perfectly  equal  to  it.  Among 
other  things,  she  spoke  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  social  affairs,  the  early  hours,  the 
wholesome  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
Campus,  the  opportunities  for  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation-opportunities the  student  may 
enjoy  without  realizing,  perhaps,  that  he 
is  enjoying  them.  But  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  attempt  any  outline  of  Miss  McAfee’s 
talk  when  other  chapters  are  just  as  anx- 
ious to  meet  her  as  we  were.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  the  brief  hour  she  talked 
to  us  here,  mothers  and  alumnae  were  as- 
sured of  her  broad  sympathy  with  youth 
and  her  desire  to  understand  their  point 
of  view. 

“Deaning”  is  recognized  as  an  extra- 
hazardous  occupation,  but  Miss  McAfee’s 
audience  of  last  Saturday  would  venture 
to  predict  that  she  will  proceed  in  a way 
to  minimize  those  hazards. — L.  S.  P. 


A jolly  Hallowe’en  supper  party  at 
the  home  of  George  Bartlett  in  Cleve- 
land was  enjoyed  by  the  following 
“naughty-eighters,”  October  15,  i934- 

Arthur  and  Marion  Chute  Bradley,  Mary 
Hobbs,  Cirover  and  Elizabeth  Allen  Hull, 
Herbert  and  Mary  Hustetl,  Claude  and 
W'inifred  Jensen  Stedman,  George  and 
Florence  Farr  Pierce,  Charles  and  Ola 
Jackson  Crabbe,  George  and  Winifred 
Bartlett.  Here’s  hoping  to  make  merry 
every  once  in  a while  and  we  want  all 
’08-ers  to  join  us.  Call  Claude  Stedman, 
MAin  6690  in  Cleveland  for  next  dale. 
All  ’08-ers  are  most  welcome! 

— W.  J.  S. 


New  York  Women 


The  New  York  Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
held  a “Get-Better- Acquainted”  meeting 
at  the  Consumer’s  Cooperative  Club,  54 
Irving  Place,  New  Y^ork  City,  on  Novem- 
ber 9. 

After  each  of  the  seventy  members  pres- 
ent had  told  her  name,  occupation,  and 
occupational  aspiration,  we  not  only  felt 
that  the  business  of  the  evening  was  well 
begun,  but  found  that  the  range  of  class 
years  represented,  included  graduates 
from  forty  years  ago  to  the  most  recent 
crop. 

Thanks  and  congratulations  should  be 
given  to  Miss  Mabel  Eldred  ’09  and  to 
the  hospitality  committee  for  handling  a 
difficult  type  of  meeting  so  well,  for  the 
evening  went  off  smoothly  and  happily. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  Club  January  26,  when  Dean 
Graham  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning.— P.  P. 


Head  of  Shurtleff  Dies 


Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Hull,  for  ten  years 
head  of  Shurtleff  Cottage,  girls’  dormi- 
tory, died  suddenly  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 2,  of  a heart  attack.  She  was  fifty- 
six  years  old. 

Elizabeth  Frances  Hull  was  born  in 
East  Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  9,  1878.  She 
came  to  Ohio  in  1912,  and  began  her 
service  as  matron  of  Shurtleff  twelve 
years  later.  A quiet  person,  she  sought 
in  no  way  to  gain  recognition  on  the 
Campus,  but  was  sincerely  valued  by 
those  who  came  to  know  her. 

A tribute  from  one  of  these,  Edna  B. 
Denison  ’34,  says  of  her:  “May  I,  as 
one  of  the  younger  alumni  who  has  re- 
cently had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hull,  express  the  feeling  of 
loss  that  I am  sure  all  the  former  and 
present  Shurtleff  girls  feel  at  her  deatli. 

“Few  people  have  had  more  resources 
within  themselves  for  enjoying  beauty. 
Her  many  deep  interests  and  her  great 
capacity  for  friendship  made  a life  that 
was  truly  well  lived.” 


The  Cleveland-Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
adopted  an  interesting  plan  for  their  sec- 
ond meeting  this  fall.  Instead  of  one  cen- 
tral gathering  they  liatl  tw’o,  East  Side 
and  West  Side,  and  chose  book  reviews  as 
their  theme.  The  East  Side  group  met  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Eckler  Percy 
’34  of  Shaker  Heights;  Virginia  Wood 
’28  reviewed  Hugh  Walpole’s  “Captain 
Nicholas,” 

Mrs.  Mary  Snively  Chaney  ’18  of  Lake- 
wood  was  hostess  to  the  West  Side  group. 
Gertrude  Jaster  discussed  “Outstanding 
Books  of  This  Fall.”  Lucile  Iliserodt  ’16 
was  chairman  of  the  book  review  com- 
mittee. 

An  additional  feature  sponsored  by  the 
club  was  a benefit  bridge  at  Halle’s  Sat- 
urday, November  17,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  go  toward  scholarship  aid  at 
Oberlin.  Marjorie  Whitlock  ’23  was 
chairman  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
I'here  were  about  sixty  tables. 

Officers  of  the  Cleveland  Club  this 
year  include  Edwina  Jones  ’17,  presi- 
dent; Mabel  Woodruff  ’17,  first  vice 
president;  Mrs.  (3race  Strickland  Wheeler 
’23,  second  vice  president;  Lucile  Hise- 
rodt  ’16,  third  vice  president;  V’irginia 
Wood  ’28,  secretary;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fletcher  Ford  ’33,  treasurer. — V.  W. 


Detroit 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Detroit- 
Oberlin  Alumni  Club  was  a Sunday  aft- 
ernoon tea  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Lickey  (Pearl  Shafer  ’10).  Miss 
Margaret  Strand  c’33  sang  a group  of 
songs;  she  was  accompanied  by  Miss 
Marian  Harger,  also  c’33.  The  following 
officers  were  named  for  the  year;  presi- 
dent, Ralph  P.  Claggett  ’17;  vice  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  J.  C.  Peck  (Ruth  Schellinger 
c’i2-’i5);  secretary-treasurer,  Robert  W. 
Schorr  ’28;  social  committee — Mrs.  R.  E. 
Busey(  Louise  Harrington  ’26),  Mrs.  Paul 
Hamilton  (Lillian  Wright  k’19),  Mrs. 
James  P.  Leonard  (Dortha  Salisbury  ’24), 
Mrs.  Reese  Richards  (Geraldine  Solomon 
’25)  ; program  committee — Jeanne  Wiley 
’32,  Marian  Harger. — R.  W.  S. 


Foochow  Meets 


To  celebrate  the  visit  of  CJrace  Jones 
Emery  ’91  to  foreign  shores,  several 
members  of  the  Oberlin-Foochow  Club, 
Foochow,  China,  gathered  for  a picnic 
supper  at  the  home  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  J.  Christian  'to,  in  Kuliang,  on 
the  evening  of  August  29,  1934. 

Among  the  members  present  were  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W'illard  L.  Beard  ’91,  (Ellen 
Kinney  ’93-'94)  with  whom  Mrs.  Emery 
was  staying;  Frederick  P.  Beach  ex  ’ii, 
’i5-’i6  and  his  daughter  Betty;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roderick  Scott,  of  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty in  1915-16;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cushman  Thelin  ’22. 
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Alumni  News 


’76 — William  G.  Frost,  for  several  years 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oberlin,  and  presi- 
dent of  Berea  College  from  1892  until 
1920,  has  fixed  up  an  “abandoned  house” 
in  Dubsdrcad,  Orlando,  Florida,  and 
spends  long  winters  there.  lie  and  Bates, 
Huntington,  Martin  and  others  are  plan- 
ning for  their  60th  anniversary  in  1936. 

ex-c’86 — Mrs.  Willis  L.  Warner  (Hades- 
sah  Laverne  Kling)  died  at  her  home,  520 
East  Church  Street,  Marion,  Ohio,  on 
June  13.  Two  sons,  Loring  of  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  Howry  of  California,  survive. 
Mrs.  Warner  was  well-known  and  be- 
loved in  Oberlin  when  a student  in  the 
Conservatory. 

’90 — Professor  Charles  A.  Kofoid  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  has  re- 
cently published  the  second  edition  of  his 
“Termites  and  Termite  Control.”  (Univ. 
of  California  Press.) 

’91 — Mrs.  Archibald  T.  Erickson  (Caro- 
line Silliman)  is  living  at  4482  North  25th 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (She  is  not  a 
teacher  in  Aleppo,  Syria,  as  was  errone- 
ously stated  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine.) 

'^9 — Whiting  Williams  reports  that  he 
has  been  extremely  busy  serving  as  ad- 
viser to  a variety  of  large  employers,  in- 
terviewing— on  behalf  of  the  hoped-for 
“peace  with  honor” — not  only  on  the  picket 
line  but  also  in  front  and  behind  it.  Mr. 
Williams  anticipates  a number  of  oppor- 
tunities during  the  winter  and  spring  to 
express  his  viewpoint  before  widely  scat- 
tered audiences  between  Maine  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

t’99 — Walter  Lanphear  reports  that  he 
has  reached  his  68th  birthday.  “From  our 
Community  Chapel  work  in  Melbourne 
Beach,  Florida,  to  our  Chaplin,  Conn., 
home  in  April.  Did  a lot  of  work  around 
the  place.  Preached  occasionally  during 
the  summer;  went  to  the  General  Council 
meeting  in  Oberlin  as  a delegate.  Went 
on  to  the  Fair  in  Chicago.  Helped  re- 
pair our  Chaplin  church.  At  Northfield 
General  Conference  for  a few  days.  Came 
l)nck  to  Florida  in  early  November.  Best 
regards  to  all  Oberlinites.” 

’02 — J.  J.  Jewett  writes  that  “I  sup- 
ported the  Republican  ticket  in  November, 
and  see  what  happened!” 

’03 — Flora  K.  Heebner,  after  a year  of 
service  in  the  home  missions  in  Tennes- 
see and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  first  sailed  for 
China  as  a missionary  of  the  American 
Board  August  30,  1904,  with  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  L.  C’orbin  t’03.  Miss  Ileebner’s 
home  church  in  Worcester,  Pa.,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1934,  celebrated  her  thirty  years 
of  continuous  service  in  Taiku,  Shansi, 
China,  the  speaker  being  Rev.  Wynn  Fair- 
field  ’07,  associate  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  in  Boston,  who  spent  a number 
of  years  in  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial 
Academy  as  dean.  Rev.  Harvey  K.  Ileeb- 
ner  ’03,  her  brother,  and  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Philadelphia,  also  took  part  in 
the  service.  Miss  Heebner  received  sub- 
stantial donations  for  the  mission  in  con- 
nection with  the  anniversary. 

*07,  ex  ’07 — A.  M.  'J'hornc,  father  of 
Mrs.  Fred  G.  Fulton  (Helen  'Phorne) 
died  July  20.  Tlie  Fiiltons  have  moved 
back  to  Spokane,  Washington,  after  liv- 
ing for  seven  years  at  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Their  new  address  is  1015  East  32nd 


Avenue.  Their  son,  Frederick  Gray 
Fulton,  a junior  in  high  school,  is  a fu- 
ture candidate  for  the  Gray  scholarship; 
the  late  Anne  Fulton  ’04  and  Mr.  Fred 
Fulton  W’ere  responsible  for  Glenn  Gray’s 
going  to  Oberlin  instead  of  to  Cornell. 

t’08 — Rev.  Grover  L.  Diehl  of  Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.,  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Madison,  Ohio. 

’08 — Stanley  B.  Kent  writes  that  he 
“is  still  living  at  49  Willowdale  Avenue, 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  Nothing  excit- 
ing. Still  living,  and,  I hope,  learning.” 
’o9-’io — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  All- 
strand (Kathryn  Galloway)  have  moved 
to  833  Clifton  Place,  River  Forest,  111. 

’o9-’ti — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Kimball 
(Elsie  Squires)  and  their  fourteen-year- 
old  son  motored  last  summer  to  Glacier 
Park,  to  the  Coast  and  then  took  the  boat 
to  Alaska.  They  were  at  Fairbanks,  Mc- 
Kinley National  Park  and  at  most  of  the 
coast  tow’ns  from  Seward  down  to  Ketchi- 
kan. They  went  home  from  Seattle  (a 
distance  of  2500  miles)  in  3^/^  days  by 
motor. 

’09 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Williams 
(Margaret  Brooks)  are  living  at  9923 
South  Wood  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

c’io-’i2 — Mrs.  Frederick  K.  Lewis 
(Hazel  Grannis)  is  now  at  724  Foster 
Avenue,  Evanston,  HI. 

^ii-’i3 — After  a delightful  six  weeks’ 
vacation  on  the  Oregon  Coast,  Edith 
Strange  is  back  to  her  teaching  in  Bell- 
ingham, Wash.,  where  she  is  head  of  the 
piano  department  of  the  Bellingham 
Teachers  College.  In  spite  of  the  de- 
pression, 1933-34  3 successful  year 

for  her  and  the  prospects  seem  bright 
for  a better  1934-35. 

’ll,  ’10 — After  spending  six  years  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F. 
Baker  (Marv  Huin  have  moved  to  1059 
Maryland  Avenue,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Baker  is  the  scout  executive  of  the 
Schenectady  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 

’12,  ex-c’i2 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  S. 
Lines  (Mabel  Onthank)  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  after 
an  eight  weeks’  trip  to  the  West  Coast, 
staving  principally  in  Seattle,  but  stop- 
ping at  Portland.  Hood  River,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  return 
trip. 

’12 — Alice  Barber  Lorenz  has  accented 
the  position  of  director  of  the  International 
Institute  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

’12 — Ravmond  C.  Booth  is  now  acting 
as  the  Detroit  representative  for  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association  which 
specializes  in  the  field  of  industrial  rela-. 
tions. 

’12 — For  the  winter  of  TOtd-3<  Mr.  and 
Mr*!.  G.  M.  Bnhler  (Ethel  Rodimnn) 
will  be  at  4501  Malden  Street.  Chicago, 
HI. 

’i-t-’is — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Dean 
(Katherine  Woor!^  are  li^dn<r  at  202  S. 
Cuvier  Avenue,  Oak  P^rk,  HI. 

’it.  ’n — ^-^r.  and  A'Trs.  Walter  T.. 
Chepfv  (Mvrfle  T,.  Kelloo-ir)  and  their 
two  tinnrrhters  h^^’e  r'*turn/»d  to  th'dr  home 
in  \\^a*ihtmrton.  D.  C.,  after  a vear  spent 
in  Pasadena,  Calif. 


13  Leroy  E.  Griffith  is  manager  of 
the  Bronx  office  of  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  had  charge  of  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service  for  the  Buffalo  district 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  (Ruth  Newell  ’13) 
and  their  children  are  living  at  96  Bella 
Vista  Street,  Tuckahoe  (Crestwood),  New 
York. 

’13 — Jerome  Davis  has  been  invited  to 
lecture  in  the  universities  of  Japan  in 
the  spring  of  1935;  he  intends  to  visit 
not  only  Japan  but  China  and  cross  the 
Siberian  railway  into  Moscow.  Mr. 
Davis  hopes  to  be  able  to  get  up  to 
Shansi  while  in  China. 

’t4 — Warren  Nelderhauser,  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W. 
Neiderhanser  (Edna  Dexter)  is  attending 
Western  Reserve  Academy  at  Hudson, 
Ohio,  this  year. 

’13— Mrs.  Harold  N.  Fowder  (Mary 
Blackford)  spent  July  and  August  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  studying  sculpture 
with  George  Demetrios.  She  is  at  pres- 
ent living  at  2205  California  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  continuing  her 
work  at  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art. 

’U — After  spending  the  year  1933-34 
with  relatives  in  Michigan  and  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Hill  (Mary  T. 
Sherwood  ’17)  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
the  summer  of  1934  at  Frankfort,  Michi- 
gan, Mrs.  Ada  Simpson  Sherwood  has  re- 
turned to  Berea,  Kentucky,  for  a perma- 
nent residence.  Mrs.  Sherwood  will  devote 
her  time  to  writing. 

’14 — Marguerite  Franklyn  Hall  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  degree  in  June,  1934, 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
title  of  her  dissertation  is  “Description 
and  Prediction  of  Physical  Development 
in  School  Boys.” 

’14 — Luther  Gulick  has  been  busy 
through  1933-34  with  his  work  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration and  professor  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment at  Columbia  University.  He 
served  as  the  director  of  research  for  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Tax  Laws,  the  chairman 
of  which  is  Senator  Seabury  C.  Mastick 
’91.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  his  major 
assignment  has  been  as  director  of  re- 
search for  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on 
Public  Service  Personnel  which  was  set 
up  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil to  make  a nation-wide  study  of  the 
problem  of  securing  good  and  capable 
men  for  government — federal,  state  and 
local.  The  Commission  has  already  held 
hearings  in  Washington,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  London,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  November. 

Helen  Swift  Gniick  ’14  went  abroad 
with  Mr.  Gulick  for  the  conferences  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  a short  vacation 
in  Swlt2crland.  They  iiave  moved  from 
New  Jersey  to  140  Park  Avenue,  Bronx- 
vlile.  N.  Y. 

ex’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  A.  Aker- 
Innd  (Ruth  Weils)  have  moved  to  1605 
East  Forest  Avenue,  Wlieaton,  III. 

*13 — Laev  Simms,  superintendent  of  the 
Presliytcrlan  Home  of  Neigiiiioriv  Service 
for  Mexicans,  407  North  Calaveras 
Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  spent  the 
monlh  of  November  in  New  Jersey  ^and 
Oliio  in  promotional  rvork  for  the^  ITes- 
iiyterlan  Board  of  National  Missions, 
speaking  particularly  about  the  work  of 
the  Board  among  the  Spanish  Americans 
of  the  Sontliwcst. 
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'15 — Mrs.  L.  H.  W’agner  (Pearl  Aid- 
rich)  is  directing  a vested  choir  of  2+ 
voices  in  the  Congregational  Christian 
Church  at  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio. 

’15 — Charlotte  W'eatherill  has  returned 
to  her  former  position  as  educational  di- 
rector of  O’Connor,  Moffatt’s  Department 
Store  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  where 
she  has  made  her  home  for  the  past  nine 
yea  rs. 

’16 — .Mildred  Cumings  spent  nine  weeks 
the  past  summer  touring  the  western  part 
of  the  I’nited  States  with  the  Omnibus 
College,  or  College  on  Wheels,  of  W’ichita, 
Kans.  The  tour  covered  sixteen  states. 

’17 — Dorothy  E.  Wright  is  still  trying 
to  contribute  to  the  health  of  children 
through  educating  teachers  for  health 
conservation  at  the  old  stand,  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Jersey  City,  and  is  still 
spending  her  summers  at  her  home  in 
San  Diego.  That  city,  Miss  M'right  re- 
ports, is  an  ideal  summer  resort  and  is 
holding  another  Exposition  next  summer. 
“Better  plan  to  come  out  there  and  look 
me  up." 

’17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Muhlhauser 
(Mary  C.  Vanderhoof)  and  son,  Robert, 
a sophomore  at  Western  Reserve  Acad- 
emy at  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  daughter, 
Margaret  Ann,  of  Canal  Fulton,  Ohio, 
spent  two  and  one-half  months  in  Eu- 
rope last  summer.  The  Muhlhausers 
visited  ten  different  countries. 

’iS — Dorothy  L.  Garland  writes  that 
the  only  thing  she  has  Hone,  out  of  the 
ordinary,  is  to  move  into  a new  apart- 
ment which  is  quite  the  nicest  abode  she 
has  had  in  five  years.  She  is  still  in 
love  with  Princeton  and  her  busv  life 
at  the  University  Library.  Dorothy’s 
new  address  is  120  Prospect  Avenue, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

’18 — To  round  out  his  practice  of  in- 
ternal medicine,  Dr.  Elston  L.  Belknap 
is  teaching  nurses,  conducting  bedside 
clinics  for  medical  students  at  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Hospital,  reviewing  med- 
ical publications,  and  appearing  before 
the  Wisconsin  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion on  cases  of  industrial  toxicology, 
silicosis,  and  lead  poisoning.  In  June, 
he  presented  a paper  at  tlie  American 
Medical  Association,  Section  of  Public 
Health  and  Industrial  Hygiene,  on  the 
“Control  of  I.ead  Poisoning  in  the 
Worker  actually  at  Work.”  His  chief 
problem  is  that  he  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  his  leisure  lime. 

'18 — Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Ellertson  (Ethel 
M.  Becker)  is  this  year  supervising  pub- 
lic school  music  at  Thompson,  Ohio,  and 
studying  French  at  Lake  Erie  College.  She 
attended  the  tenth  wedding  anniversarv 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  Houseman  (Ag- 
nes Ludwig  ’18)  at  Camp  Craig  in 
July.  Mrs.  Ellertson  visited  Mrs.  Kline- 
felter in  West  Hartford,  and  Carolyn 
and  Elbert  Shelton  ’18,  ’17  in  Bethany, 
Conn. 

ex'19— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dnescher 
(Augusta  de  la  Porte)  are  at  home  at 
T24  North  Lombard  Avenue,  Oak  Park 
Til. 

’20,  c'21— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T..  Mor- 
ris (Eleanor  DeGrnff)  have  moved  to 
517  North  West  Street,  WMienton,  HI. 

’21 — Mary  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  afier 
a strenuotK  summer  course  in  German, 
art^  and  nhilosonhv  at  Boulder,  spent  a 
delightful  month  at  Camp  Olympus.  Estes 
Park,  Colorado.  She  is  once  again  coach- 


ing debaters  and  is  optimistically  hoping 
for  a national  championship  for  Omaha 
North  High  this  time. 

’21,  ’21 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S. 
Carlson  (Elizabeth  R.  Poucher)  have 
gone  to  Mason  City,  Iowa,  where  Mr. 
Carlson  is  to  be  minister  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  They  were 
formerly  in  Huron,  South  Dakota. 

*2i-’24 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Gutheil 
(Helen  Riddell)  are  living  at  404  North 
Taylor  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  111. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Win- 
slow (Mary  \’an  Grunt)  live  at  6733 
Clyiie  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

'22 — Lydia  S.  Perry  spent  a month  on  a 
Nova  Scotia  farm  from  which  she  made 
several  excursions — once  into  a very  deep 
coal  mine,  once  to  an  historic  French  fort, 
and  a Dominion  agricultural  experiment 
station,  once  to  the  (nilf  of  St.  Lawrence 
where  the  s\vimrning  is  fine — warm  and 
long  stretches  of  uncrowded  beaches,  a 
marvel  to  one  who  lives  only  75  miles 
from  New  York.  On  the  return  trip  she 
spent  a day  in  the  Evangeline  Country  at 
Grande  Pre.  'Lhc  homeward  trip  was 
interesting  on  a gypsum  boat  from  Wind- 
sor on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  when  the  low 
tide  leaves  the  ship  on  dry  land,  and  a 
few  hours  later  the  ship  hurries  off  down 
the  winding  river  in  twenty  feet  of  water. 

’22 — Dorothy  Burton  is  working  in  the 
Children’s  Clinic  of  the  Ne\v  York  Hos- 
pital connected  with  the  Cornell  Medical 
Clinic  and  School.  Dorothy’s  new  address 
is  1320  York  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

’22,  ’22 — A glorious  summer  touring  the 
West  when  Spreng,  the  Older,  took  her 
Ford  from  Toledo  and  joined  Spreng,  ihe 
Younger,  and  her  Ford  in  San  Diego. 
Each  Ford  contained  four  women  on  the 
trip.  Aside  from  being  accused  of  being 
“a  convention,”  and  seeing  auto  camp 
proprietors  throw  up  their  hands  when 
asked  for  accommodations  for  eight,  all 
went  well,  and  many  of  the  beauties  of 
the  \^^est  were  enjoyed.  At  Salt  Lake  City 
the  cars  separated,  Christine  going  Tole- 
doward  to  teach  again,  and  Miriam  back 
to  San  Diego  where  she  is  to  be  visiting 
teacher  for  a third  year. 

’22 — William  T.  Penfound  writes:  “A 
trip  to  the  World’s  Fair  and  tlie  Oberlin 
Centennial  was  a real  high  spot  in  my 
young  life.  In  Chicago  we  attended  the 
A.A.A.’s  meetings  and  then  returned  to 
Mrs.  Penfound’s  family  in  New  Jersey. 
Motoreil  to  New  Orleans  in  early  Sep- 
tember. Finished  my  survey  of  the  Louis- 
iana marslies  and  the  ten  billion  resident 
mosfiuitoes.  Two  scientific  papers  of 
little  interest  to  you  all  were  published 
during  the  year.  Was  ‘put  on  the  shelf’ 
by  the  doctor  from  February  until  June.” 
The  Penfounds  are  now  back  at  'I'ulane 
University. 

’22,  ’cx-c’24 — Born  August  10  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Isseks  IM.  Wilma 
Dixon)  a son,  W’illiam  Isseks.  Bill 
harf  a sister,  Janice,  eight  years  old,  arul 
a brother.  Bob,  four  vears  old. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Heindel 
(Alice  Pearsall)  write  from  934  Clinton 
Place,  River  Forest,  III.,  “On  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober  28,  we  welcomed  our  little  Martha 
Alice.  We  are  so  happy  over  our  Hvo 
little  girls.” 

23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  L.  Gulick, 
Jr.,  write  that  their  chief  news  is  the  .ir- 
riyal  on  May  24  of  Marian  Harris  (lulick 
who  weighed  over  17  pouiuls  when  5’/^ 
months  old,  and  is  no  bore.  'I'he  Gulicks 
are  still  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


’23 — Helen  Kininer,  fr)rmerly  of 
'runghsien,  China,  is  now  in  Painesville, 
Ohio.  She  has  been  doing  some  speaking 
since  lier  arrival  on  August  30.  She 
leaves  a short,  but  splendid  record  be- 
hind her  in  China,  and  her  withdrawal 
is  a source  of  great  regret. 

’23 — Helen  Rowe’s  address  is  Hayes 
Hotel,  64th  and  University  Avenue,  Clii- 
cago,  111. 

’23 — Lois  Robinson’s  article  on  edit- 
ing the  school  news  sheet  called  “Five 
C'olumns  in  the  Daily”  was  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  November  0/iio  Schools. 
She  is  the  adviser  for  the  paper  in  Sid- 
ney, Ohio,  High  School. 

’23 — Julia  C.  Youtz  has  written  a 

bigger  book  than  any  other  Oberlin  grad- 
uate! For  four  years  she  worked  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  (L  k C.  Merriam  Co., 
publishers  of  Webster’s  Dictionary.  And 
last  spring  appeared  the  brand  new  In- 
ternational Dictionary,  Second  Edition. 
She  is  terribly  proud  of  her  picture  in  it, 
too.  Now,  when  Julia  goes  job-hunting 
she  threatens  to  hire  a truck,  load  al>oard 
the  big  dictionary,  and  canvass  the  coun- 
try! Last  summer  she  motored  in  Eng- 
land for  a month;  Julia  and  a friend 
drove  (on  the  left,  of  course)  more  than 
3000  miles,  literally  from  Land’s  End  to 
John  O’Groat’s.  Having  thus  spent  all 
her  money,  Julia  writes  that  she  Is  now 
poor,  but  honest — and  jobless! 

c’24 — Kathryn  Carey  has  begun  her  sixth 
.vear  as  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Edge- 
wood  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  During 
the  summer  of  1934  she  took  a 7000  mile 
trip  through  the  West,  as  far  as  Los 
Angeles — ending  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  where 
she  attended  five  weeks  of  summer  school. 
Kathryn  reports  that  it  was  fun  meeting 
Oberlin  alumni  all  along  the  way. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Hoy  Clark 

(Mary  Nye)  are  the  proud  parents  of  a 
son,  Richard  Nye,  born  September  20. 
They  have  two  other  children,  SvK'ia 
and  Catherine.  7'he  Clarks’  address  is 
360  Woodland,  Ferndale,  Mich. 

'24 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Paul  Leonard 
(Dorotha  Salisbury)  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  Kathryn  Ann  on 
August  8th.  Norman  Harold  is  now  six 
years  old.  The  Leonards  are  living  at 
2S71  \\’est  Grand  Blvd..  Detroit,  Mich. 

’24 — Kurt  F.  Leidecker,  25i7-i5th 
Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  published  a book  en- 
titled “Sanskrit,  Essentials  of  Grammar 
and  Language”  last  summer. 

’24. — Y'hen  the  ('hild  Guidance  Clinic 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  closed  its  operations 
on  September  first,  Ruth  M.  llubbard 
went  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  as  psvcholo- 
gist  for  tlie  Kalamazoo  State  Hospital. 
Clinics  are  held  in  three  other  towms. 
Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  and  St.  Joseph, 
and  Ruth  is  eager  to  see  Oberlin  friends 
in  all  of  these  communities. 

’24.  ’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giles  E.  Daw- 
son ^Margaret  Williams)  are  living  in 
Washington.  D.  C..  where  Giles  is  assis- 
tant director  nf  research  in  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Librarv.  They 
have  a two-vear-nld  red-headeil  daugh- 
ter. Pamela  Marv. 

r’z-_Mr.  nnd  Mrs  Paul  V.  McKinnev 
(M.-'fluIdn  Chri'ifmaiA  are  .at  present  liv- 
ing in  Bartlesville.  Okln.,  where  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinnev is  emnloved  as  res'^nreh  chemist 
for  th»  Phillins  Petroleum  Comn.npv. 
Mathilda  is  still  teaching  piano  and  has 
a class  in  harmonv:  she  also  has  a most 
interesting  group  of  people  for  a series  of 
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evenings  in  the  enjoyment  of  music.  She 
expects  to  play  as  soloist  with  the  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
March,  and  with  the  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Civic  Orchestra  in  April.  Mathilda  will 
give  a program  of  all  modern  music  in 
Bartlesville  in  January.  “There’s  plenty 
of  country  out  here  for  horseback  riding 
and  hiking  and  we  enjoy  both  very  much 
— also  tennis.” 

’25 — Helen  Lehmann  is  in  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Science  of  Western  Re- 
serve, Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  she  is  tak- 
ing a course  in  public  health.  “What 
I’ll  be  doing  next  year  no  one  knows.” 
Helen’s  address  is  2061  Cornell  Road, 
Cleveland. 

’25 — Mrs.  Andrew’  G.  Ewing  (Frances 
Littell)  is  now  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Lakewood  branch  of  the  Cleveland 
Y.  W.  C.A.,  located  at  14520  Detroit  Ave- 
nue, Lakewood.  Besides  having  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  general  management  of  the 
branch,  she  supervises  ten  Girl  Reserve 
clubs  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  of  Lakewood,  Rocky  River,  Bay 
A'illage  and  Fairview  Village.  The  adult 
and  junior  membership  of  the  branch  is 
approximately  2000.  Mrs.  Ewing’s  home 
address  is  14226  Garfield  Avenue,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio. 

’25 — Marjorie  Goodliffe  and  Basil 

Walker  were  married  on  September  27  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  in  Horsham,  Eng- 
land. Jack  Hanna,  newly  priested,  offi- 
ciated. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  arrived 
in  New  York  on  October  10  and  will 
spend  two  months  in  the  United  States. 
They  will  return  to  England  this  win- 
ter as  Basil  is  continuing  his  work  at 
Theodesia. 

’25 — Mrs.  Shirley  Mason  (Mary  Ames) 
is  living  in  Houston,  Texas. 

’25,  ’30 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
W.  Thatcher  (Frances  Dellenberger),  942 
East  83rd  Street,  Chicago,  HI.,  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  a son,  James  Andrews  Thatcher. 

’26 — Roberts  Rugh  has  been  awarded  a 
grant-in-aid  for  the  furthering  of  his  re- 
search on  ovulation  in  amphibia.  He  pre- 
sented a paper  on  this  work  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  this  grant  is  made  by 
that  organization.  Mr.  Rugh  is  a full- 
time instructor  in  Hunter  College,  New 
York  City,  in  the  department  of  biology. 

’26 — Mary  Louise  Ainsworth  is  at 
Northwestern  University  again.  Any 
Oberlin  “alums”  lonely  in  the  big  city  are 
requested  to  call  Mary  Lou;  she  suggests 
Sunday  night  tea  together  or  hearing  a 
symphony  or  an  opera.  Her  new  address 
is  1856  Orrington  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 
Telephone,  Greenleaf  9325. 

’26 — On  June  21  Eva  R.  Taylor  was 
married  to  Frederick  P.  Cowan  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
After  a glorious  two  months’  camping  trip 
to  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton  Nation- 
al Parks,  they  are  at  home  at  25  Aldworth 
Street,  Jamaica  Plain.  Mrs.  Cowan  is  con- 
tinuing her  work  as  head  of  the  exhibits 
department  of  the  Children’s  Museum  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Cowan  is  an  instructor  at 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe.  He  is  completing 
his  research  for  a Ph.D.  in  physics. 

c’26 — Edith  M.  Bratton  returned  to 
her  home  in  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Sept, 
ist  after  a three  months’  trip  to  Califor- 
nia. Several  weeks  were  spent  in  San 
Diego.  On  the  trip  back  East  stops 
were  made  in  Yosemite,  Mt.  Ranier,  and 
Yellowstone  National  Parks.  The  same 


name,  same  address  and  same  position 
(teaching  music  in  elementary  grades  in 
Lewistown)  still  hold. 

’26 — Harold  B.  Ingalls  was  ordained 
in  the  United  Church  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  October  16.  Dean  Thomas  W. 
Graham  of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology  preached  the  ordination  sermon. 
“Pete”  taught  at  the  Oberlin-Shansi 
Memorial  School  in  Shansi  for  two  years 
following  his  graduation.  In  September, 
1928,  he  became  a secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  for  work 
in  colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  which 
position  he  occupied  for  five  years,  with 
some  time  alloted  to  graduate  work  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  1933 
he  received  his  Master’s  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  called  to  become  chaplain  of  North- 
field  Seminary,  in  connection  with  which 
position  he  completed  his  middler  year 
at  Yale  Divinity  School  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  West  As- 
sociation of  Congregational  Churches 
and  Ministers  in  the  spring  of  1934. 

’26 — Robert  D.  Fisher,  former  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  attorney,  started  his  duties 
as  office  counsel  for  Sidney  S.  Wilson, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  on  October  15.  Bob  is 
also  a director  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Mentor. 

’26 — Elizabeth  Walker  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  the  William  Horlick  High  School 
in  Racine,  Wis.,  this  year. 

’27 — Leona  Massoth  is  teaching  case 
work  and  public  welfare  administration 
at  Indiana  University.  She  received  her 
Master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  last  year  on  the  L.L.S.  fellow- 
ship. Leona’s  new  address  is  958  North 
Pennsylvania,  Indianapolis. 

’27 — Edwin  C.  Keister,  after  spending 
three  vears  as  a graduate  assistant  in 
chemistry  at  Cornell  University,  is  hov- 
ering about  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Though 
not  regularly  employed,  Edwin’s  plight 
is  not  so  hopeless  as  that  of  many  whom 
he  knows.  With  an  idea  supplied  by  a 
colleague  at  Cornell  and  sufficient  indus- 
try on  his  own  part,  he  is  hoping  to  exist 
independently  as  a chemist  until  condi- 
tions improve. 

c’27 — Elizabeth  Eberle  received  her 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Wayne  Uni- 
versity, Detroit,  in  June.  This  fall  she 
was  transferred  from  Barbour  Interme- 
diate School,  where  she  taught  for  five 
years,  to  McMichael  Intermediate  School, 
Detroit.  McMichael  has  been  selected  as 
the  testing  ground  for  a new  program 
in  junior  high  school  music,  so  there 
are  busy  months  ahead  for  Elizabeth. 
Slie  shares  an  apartment  with  Georgia 
Clark  c’28,  who  teaches  at  the  Custer 
School.  Their  address  is  680  Delaware 
Avenue,  Apartment  D8,  Detroit. 

’27 — Dr.  John  B.  McKelvey  drove 
through  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
New  England  in  September,  and  visited 
Mr.  ancl  Mrs.  James  W.  Ramsay  m’28 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Jim  reports  that  he  ex- 
pects to  receive  his  Doctor’s  degree  in 
chemistry  next  June.  John  is  still  try- 
ing to  develop  bigger  and  better  rayon. 
His  new  address  is  10501  Parkluirst 
Drive,  Cleveland,  Oldo. 

’27 — H.  Eugenia  Hart  reports  that  the 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  teachers  have  received 
their  back  pay  and,  along  with  the  rest. 
Gene  again  believes  In  Santa  Claus.  Be- 


sides broadcasting  from  WMBC  in  De- 
troit on  Tuesday  nights,  Gene  teaches 
English  at  the  Oak  Ridge  School  where, 
much  to  her  delight,  she  was  joined  this 
fall  by  Marian  Harger  c’33,  the  new 
music  teacher.  The  address  outside  of 
business  hours  is  916  Maplegrove. 

*27  Dr.  David  L.  Dial  is  at  present 
instructor  in  pathology  at  the  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Colorado,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  “That’s  about  all  the  news 
there  is,”  writes  David. 

’27 — Margaret  Noss  has  been  employed 
in  the  Technical  Laboratory  of  the  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  & Company  Dye 
Works  at  Deepwater,  N.  J. 

’27,  c’28,  c’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
P.  Spelman  (Muriel  Johnston)  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter,  Laura  Emma,  on 
October  1st.  The  Spelmans’  address  is 
Box  I,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

c’27,  c’35 — “Mirabel  and  Carrimae”  is 
the  name  under  which  Mrs.  Theodore 
Wood  (Carrie  Booker)  and  Catherine 
VanBuren  presented  a program  from  the 
studios  of  WHK,  Cleveland,  on  October 
9- 

’28 — Everett  Hawkins  served  for  two 
months  last  summer  on  the  research  staff 
of  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transpor- 
tation in  Washington,  and  is  now  an  in- 
structor of  economics  at  Princeton. 

ex-c’28 — Mrs.  James  Roemer  (Helen 
James)  entertained  at  a luncheon  on  Fri- 
day, October  12.  Appointments  were 

carried  out  in  the  Chinese  motif,  most 
of  the  things  having  been  brought  from 
China  by  Mrs.  Roemer’s  sister,  Betty 
James  ’32,  who  returned  last  summer 
from  Oberlin-in-Shansi.  Those  present 
were  Mrs.  Clarence  Pearce  (Mary  Mc- 
Callum  ’27),  Mrs.  Philip  Ellenberger 

(Ella  Pope  c’27),  Mrs.  Paul  Yost  (Eve- 
lyn Ferguson  ex’28),  Mrs.  S.  L.  Summers 
(Harriette  Jones  ex’28),  Mrs.  James  Cur- 
rie (Betsy  Byers  ex-c’28),  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Leonard  (Dorothy  Hull  ex’29). 

ex’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Yost  (Eve- 
lyn Ferguson)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Robin  Louise,  on  March  12. 

ex’28 — Harriette  Jones  and  S.  L.  Sum- 
mers were  married  September  i.  They  are 
living  on  Highland  Avenue,  Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flenry  Kelly  (Eliza- 
beth West)  are  at  home  at  533  Addison 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

c’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  Hoople 
(Dorothy  Brandon)  are  living  at  the 
Sheridan  Beach  Hotel,  Apt.  511,  Sheridan 
Road,  Chicago,  HI. 

’28 — Sydney  N.  Fisher  has  been 
awarded  a fellowship  in  history  at  the 
TTniversity  of  Illinois.  He  is  teaching 
English  history  there  and  hopes  to  finish 
his  thesis  bv  June,  1935*  Sydney’s  address 
is  T004  West  California  Avenue,  Urbana. 

’28 — S.  Clark  doesn't  have  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  to  Ills  credit,  but  hc^  has 
won  a job.  He  is  teaching  social  science 
this  year  in  West  Junior  High  School, 
Lansing,  Mich.  Ilis  address  is  309  South 
Logan  Street,  Lansing. 

'28— “Tlie  Stephen  Millards  (Ruth 
Tracy)  have  iust  taken  a big  step,  for 
city-ti\vellers — that  of  esche\ving  apart- 
ment life  in  favor  of  a house.  A bunga- 
low, the  (inicst  you  ever  saw,  but  with 
a real  heecli  tree  on  the  Ia\vn,  a sun-porch, 
and  a grape-arl>nr  in  the  hack  yard!  It 
is  in  the  Cilenwood  section  of  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Millards  expect  to  renew  their 
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lease  for  the  next  25  years  at  least.  The 
new  address  {Oberlin  friends  please  note) 
is  979  East  43rd  Street.  Mr.  Millard 
left  the  National  City  Bank  on  June  ist 
to  accept  the  title  of  cashier  for  Pratt 
Institute,  which,  with  an  enrollment  of 
5000  students,  keeps  him  busy  handling 
the  financial  end  for  the  four  schools  of 
Art,  Engineering,  Domestic  Science  and 
Library.  Both  the  Millards  are  delighted 
to  be  back  again  in  the  academic  world.*' 

c’28 — Elizabeth  Stuart  is  teaching  piano 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  this  year  after  teaching 
six  years  in  South  Dakota.  She  has  a 
fair  sized  class  and  it  is  growing.  She 
is  also  doing  lots  of  accompanying,  etc. 
Her  address  is  531  Kenwood  Avenue, 
Dayton. 

c’28 — Hugh  Williamson  was  guest  di- 
rector of  music  for  the  summer  session  of 
1934  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  He  is  beginning  his 
fifth  year  as  dean  of  music  at  Flora 
Macdonald  College.  Mrs.  Williamson  con- 
tinued her  study  of  voice  during  the  sum- 
mer with  Oscar  Seagle  at  the  Seagle  Col- 
ony at  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

’28,  '30 — Tom  Madden  and  Dave 

dayman  are  holding  forth  as  lawyers  in 
Warren,  Ohio. 

’28,  ’30— Cynthia  Jean  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hilton  A.  Smith  (Elizabeth 
Zorbaugh)  April  28,  1934.  Hilton  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  in  June 
from  Harvard.  He  is  now  research  as- 
sociate in  the  chemistry  department  at 
Harvard.  The  Smiths  are  living  at  32 
Irving  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’28,  ’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  B. 
Houck  (Elizabeth  Delaplane)  announce 
the  birth  of  a seven  and  a half  pound 
son,  Emerson  Bradford,  on  July  29.  The 
Houcks  are  living  at  541  North  Elmwood 
Avenue,  Oak  Park,  111. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Fuller 
(Barbara  Shattuck)  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, Warren,  2^^  years  old,  and  Carolyn, 
6 months,  have  moved  to  69  Concord 
Parkway,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Fuller  is 
now  a partner  in  the  Bardwell-Fuller, 
Inc.,  Insurance  Agency  in  that  city. 

’28,  '32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Spelman 
(Kathleen  MacLaury  ex’32)  have  moved 
to  20  Collier  Road,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
will  certainly  be  glad  to  see  any  Oberlin 
people  w’ho  come  that  way. 

’28 — Marcella  M.  Spahr  is  doing  grad- 
uate work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree the  first  semester  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Her  address  is  The  Judson,  53 
Washington  Square  South,  New  York,  N. 
Y.  Marcella  will  resume  her  teaching  at 
the  senior  high  school,  Ambridge,  Pa., 
at  the  end  of  this  semester. 

c’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  DeLancy 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Dorothy,  to  Mr.  Ward  R.  Ilalteman  on 
Thursday,  November  i,  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilalteman  are  at 
home  at  422  Boyd  Street,  l,ancaster. 

’29 — Emma  L.  Schoonover  hasn’t  done 
a thing  exciting  during  1933-34  except  go 
to  summer  school  both  terms  at  Ohio 
State  and  it  was  too  hot  there  to  be  really 
exciting.  Emma  writes  that  she  is  always 
glad  to  hear  from  and  about  her  class- 
mates. 

c’29 — ^Alphonse  A.  Gailewicz  is  teach- 
ing violin  in  Marysville,  Mo. 

’29— Maudie  Merian  and  Arthur  B. 
Martin  were  married  October  12  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Mrs.  Martin  is  a graduate  of 
the  Oberlin  High  School  and  later  at- 


tended Antioch  College.  “Abe”  is  now 
employed  as  electrical  engineer  with  the 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  at  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  'I'hc  couple  are  residing  at 
311  Cedar  Street,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

ex'29 — -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Leonard 
(Dorothy  Hull)  announce  the  birth  of 
Nancy  Leonard  on  July  26  at  Akron. 

’29 — \’irginia  Ebert  suddenly  decided  In 
September  to  change  her  job;  and  now — 
to  her  own  surprise,  as  well  as  to  every 
one  else’s — she  is  working  at  the  Univer- 
sity Neighborhood  Center  in  Cleveland 
where  she  is  supervising  the  field  work 
of  students  in  the  group  work  course  at 
Western  Reserve  University.  Marjorie 
Meriam  ’33  and  Emily  West,  a ’34  fledg- 
ling, are  among  the  students.  Ginny’s 
new  address  is  7063  Broadway,  Cleveland. 

’29 — On  April  30  L.  Katharine  Porter 
and  Harvey  M.  Williamson  were  married 
in  Erie,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson 
now  live  at  8806  Blaine  Avenue  in  Cleve- 
land. After  graduation  from  Oberlin, 
Mrs.  Williamson  took  the  training  course 
in  child  welfare  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  receiving  a Master  of  Science 
in  Social  Administration  degree  in  June, 
1932.  Field  work  was  with  the  Cleve- 
land Humane  Society,  a private  child-car- 
ing agency,  and  Katharine  was  senior  vis- 
itor there  after  completion  of  the  training 
course.  On  August  i,  1934,  she  w'as  ap- 
pointed provisional  supervisor  with  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Child  Welfare  Board, 
and  in  addition  to  carrying  a small  case 
load,  is  supervising  two  students  ■who  are 
now’  taking  the  training  course  at  W.R.U. 

'29 — Virginia  Kane  is  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  for  a semester’s 
work  and  fun.  She  reports  that  she  has 
just  taken  the  most  drastic  step  in  her  life 
— no,  Virginia  didn’t  get  married,  but 
merely  bobbed  her  hair  for  the  first 
time.  She  is  living  at  5060  Forbes  Street, 
Pittsburgh  until  February  w’hen  her  ad- 
dress w’ill  again  be  Kuschequa,  Pa. 
Barbara  Clark  ’29  spent  a w’eek-end  with 
^’^irginia  not  long  ago  and  they  found  be- 
ing roomies  again  in  a college  dorm  an 
eventful  occasion. 

’30 — Eleanor  H-  Lombard  finds  that  all 
sorts  of  happenings  are  falling  about  her 
in  New  York  City.  She  has  a part-time 
recreational  position  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  is  studying  part-time  at  Columbia  for 
the  much-desired  M.A.  She  works  with 
Jean  Bogan  ’25;  her  brother,  Edwin  ’34, 
is  in  the  same  city;  and  Eleanor  finds  her- 
self bumping  into  Oberlin  grads  at  every 
corner  of  the  Columbia  campus.  Her  new’ 
address  is  2740  Marion  Avenue,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

’30 — Louise  C.  Morse  has  joined  wdth 
the  many  Oberlinites  to  help  increase  the 
population  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
she  is  head  of  the  physical  education  de- 
partment for  women  at  American  Univer- 
sity. Conna  Bell  Sha^v  ’28  and  Louise 
take  dancing  together  on  Monday  eve- 
nings, “and  it’s  quite  like  old  times.” 

’30 — “Bun’’  Gladieux  is  studying  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  at  Syracuse  this  year.  His 
work  is  in  Dr.  W.  E.  Mosher’s  special 
class  of  twelve  students  in  public  admin- 
istration which  is  training  them  for  event- 
ual work  in  the  city  manager  field.  Mrs. 
Gladieux  (Persis  Skilliter  k’30)  and  Bun 
would  enjoy  seeing  or  hearing  from  any 
old  Oberlin  friends  at  304  Waverley  Ave- 
nue, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


’30 — Laura  Sayers  is  still  “dispensing'^ 
French  and  English  literature  to  the  youth 
of  her  fair  native  city,  Niles,  Ohio.  Mary 
and  Ida  Madden  ’30,  Kathryn  Hoffman 
c’33,  and  Arnold  Campana  c’30  are  also 
teachers  in  Niles. 

’30 — Clifford  Cook  is  teaching  violin, 
two  classes  in  harmony,  one  in  school  mu- 
sic and  a class  in  conducting  at  South- 
w'estern  University,  Georgetown,  Texas. 
He  is  the  director  of  an  orchestra  and  30 
piece  band.  Clifford  writes  that  he  has 
played  at  the  opening  chapel  and  at  sev- 
eral other  places;  he  also  played  in  a trio 
concert  at  the  end  of  September.  He  is 
the  assistant  conductor  of  a fine  college 
choir  which  tours  Texas  annually.  Clif- 
ford’s address  is  Box  373,  University  Sta- 
tion, Georgetown. 

’30— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Ham 
(Mary  G.  Hartman)  have  moved  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  Mr.  Ham  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  French  at 
Yale  and  a Fellow’  of  Calhoun  College, 
one  of  the  new^  residential  colleges.  They 
spent  the  past  year  in  England  and  France 
w’here  Mr.  Ham  was  studying  on  a post- 
doctoral fellowship  awarded  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Learned  Societies.  Their 
present  address  is  150  Everit  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

’30 — Elton  Cook’s  paper  on  Oberlin’s 
first  chemistry  professor.  Dr.  Dascomb, 
will  appear  in  the  near  future  in  the 
Journal  of  Chemical  Education, 

’30— Robert  E.  Burtt  was  graduated 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  May, 
^933*  went  to  Europe  in  July  on  an 
exchange  scholarship  from  Union  Semi- 
nary; spent  August  in  Switzerland  in  an 
international  student  camp  near  St.  Mor- 
itz. lie  traveled  during  September  in 
Italy:  Merano,  Bolzano,  Trento,  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples;  hiked  across  the 
peninsula  to  Salerno;  then  Amalfi,  Capri, 
and  back  up  the  coast  to  Pisa,  Genoa, 
Milan,  Como,  Luzano,  Tottard  Pass, 
Montreux,  Geneva  and  Paris.  October  in 
Paris;  November  to  June,  1934,  studying 
theology  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg 
in  Alsace.  Bob  took  a three  weeks’  bi- 
cycle trip  in  southern  Germany  in  April, 
covering  1000  kilometers,  across  the  Black 
Forest  to  Freudenstadt,  Stuttgart,  Ulm, 
Augsburg,  Munich,  Nurnberg,  Rothen 
burg,  Heidelberg,  Baden-Baden  to  Stras- 
bourg. His  present  occupation:  minister 
of  the  Lagonda  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Bob’s  address 
is  825  East  High  Street. 

’30 — Helen  H.  Geisinger  thinks  she  has 
won  the  next  best  thing  to  a Pulitzer 
Prize — a teaching  fellowship  in  bacteri- 
ology at  Smith  College  where  she  is  bus- 
ily engaged  in  teaching  the  young  hope- 
fuls and  trying  to  acquire  a Master’s  de- 
gree in  her  spare  time. 

’30,  k’32 — A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Barnes  (Phyllis  Godette)  of 
Petersburg,  \'a.,  on  Friday,  October  5. 
Jim  is  a teacher  in  Virginia  State  College. 

’30 — Dorothy  E.  Koch  is  still  a mem- 
ber of  the  ranks  of  the  majority  (the 
teachers)  teaching  physical  education, 
health  and  science  at  the  Berea,  Ohio, 
High  School.  Site  spent  an  exciting  sum- 
mer ns  assistant  director  of  a migratory 
day  camp  in  Canton,  Ohio.  Dorothy  fin- 
ished the  summer  by  completing  her  senior 
life  saving  examination. 

c’30 — Thomas  Williams  is  dean  of  the 
School  of  Music  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
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versity,  and  he  still  finds  M'ork — lots  of 
it — to  he  done.  A new  member  on  Tom’s 
faculty  is  Joe  Holloway  c’34  who  has 
joined  the  voice  department  at  the  School 
of  Music. 

’30,  '31 — Cieorge  R.  and  Frederic  R. 
White  are  working  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
have  an  apartment  at  9 Rosalind  Place, 
where  they  will  be  glad  to  see  their  Ober- 
lin  friends. 

’30,  ’32 — A son,  Charles  Kenneth  Hahn, 
Jr.,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Hahn  of  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  on  October 
3.  Mrs.  Hahn  \vas  Marguerite  Clark. 

c’30 — Madelaine  A.  Emich,  organist  at 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  gave  a recital 
at  Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  October  30  at  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  church.  She  also  gave  a 
recital  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  November  4, 
and  November  7 represented  women  com- 
posers of  Western  Pennsylvania  at  the 
regional  conference  in  Mt.  Pleasant  by 
playing  her  own  piano  sonata  on  the  aft- 
ernoon program. 

’31 — Ruth  Sheppard  is  living  at  Union 
Settlement,  237  East  104th  Street,  New 
York  City,  where  she  is  assistant  girls’ 
worker,  as  a member  of  an  interesting  and 
enjoyable  resident  family.  She  has  sev- 
eral lively  clubs  and  is  working  with  a 
peace  discussion  group  which  it  is  hoped 
will  become  an  active  unit  of  a peace 
organization. 

’31 — Y'illiam  B.  Flammer  is  in  Florida 
for  the  winter  acting  as  district  manager 
for  Real  Silk  whh  office  at  704  Peninsu- 
lar Bldg.,  Tampa. 

’31 — A three-day  stay  at  a Century  of 
Progress  in  Chicago  last  summer  was  the 
outstanding  event  of  the  year  for  Mardi 
Andrews.  She  just  missed  seeing  Roselle 
Bezazian  ’31,  and  on  the  way  home, 
Mardi  also  just  missed  seeing  Ruth  Brum- 
mitt  ex  ’31  in  New  Carlisle,  Indiana. 
Mardi  is  still  single,  and  still  working 
for  her  father  in  his  grocery,  and  still 
^‘gadding  around”  to  dances,  football 
games,  and  everything  else  of  interest  and 
within  the  reach  of  her  pocketbook.  “Let- 
ters from  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
are  especially  welcome — the  more,  the 
merrier.” 

’31 — Louise  McCullough  ‘‘renigged”  on 
the  business  career,  and  in  an  impromptu 
manner  abandoned  friends,  position  and 
New  York  City  in  August  in  favor  of 
teaching  three  upper  grades  of  high 
school  English  in  Belvidere,  N.  J.  Louise 
reports  that  there  is  not  another  Oberlin- 
ite  to  confer  with  in  Belvidere. 

’31 — Jean  Krell  left  the  “Y”  at  the  end 
of  J une  and  started  in  doing  substitute 
library  work  in  the  Fordham  branch  of 
the  New  'S'ork  Public  Library  during  July 
and  August.  In  September  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  branch — Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  42nd  Street — and  is  now  in  the 
circulation  department  helj)ing  with  the 
personnel  end  of  that  vast  orgatiization. 
Jean  finds  her  work  very  interesting  and 
reports  that  she  is  quite  happy.  She  is 
very  centrally  located — Rof)m  102  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  42nd  Street — and  is  hoping 
she  will  see  sf)rne  of  the  Oberlin  alumni 
wlio  go  to  New  York. 

*3r  — Donald  "J'.  Dixon  is  still  iti  the  in- 
surance l>usiness  and  reports  that  he  en- 
joys it  very  much.  “1  am  not  married 
yet,’’  Donald  writes,  “and  it  will  be  a year 
or  tuo  l)eff)ie  I am.  Regards  to  my 
f rieiuls.” 


’31 — Helen  Ann  Coblentz  was  mar- 
ried to  Robert  A.  Maurer  September  16 
at  Columbiana,  Ohio. 

'31 — Ida  Ma_v  Flickinger  has  left  the 
hot  Texas  climate  and  moved  northward 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  she  is  associated 
with  the  girl  scouts  this  year.  She  spent 
the  summer  at  the  national  camps  near 
New  York  City  and  enjoyed  a trip 
through  New  England  when  the  fall  fo- 
liage was  at  its  height. 

’31 — Marge  Watters  has  nothing  to  tell. 
She  is  still  working  quite  hard  at  a job 
that  started  out  as  a “temporary”  one  and 
has  lasted  for  more  than  a year.  She 
will  he  very  glad  to  hear  from  an\'  alum- 
nus— ante  or  post  1931 — at  230  North 
Cherry  St.,  Eaton,  Ohio. 

’31 — R.  Benjamin  Whiting  has  taken  a 
position  in  Washington  on  the  staff  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Economic  Secur- 
ity* 

’31 — Elizabeth  S.  Hanson  believes  that 
During,  N.  H.,  six  miles  from  a post  of- 
fice, is  a great  place  to  spend  a summer. 
She  worked  in  camp,  taught  vacation 
church  school,  acted  as  girls’  counselor 
and  dining  room  supervisor,  taught  a 
course  on  “War  and  Peace”  in  the  coun- 
try’s first  intermediate  conference,  and  is 
now  back  at  Andover  Newton,  ready  for 
another  big  year.  Elizabeth  is  working 
for  the  FERA,  trying  to  write  a thesis; 
she  has  plenty  of  classes  for  diversion  and 
is  also  working  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  a 
church  with  a full  program  on  Sunday, 
starting  a week-day  church  school  and 
planning  an  institute  to  train  the  teach- 
ers for  it.  Life  seems  full  of  a number 
of  things  for  Elizabeth — she  has  the  same 
name,  and  the  same  address  (70  Chase 
Street,  Ne^vton  Centre,  Mass.)  and  wishes 
friends  would  use  both. 

’31 — Vivian  Haring  is  still  teaching  at 
Central  Senior  High  School,  South  Bend, 
Tnd.,  and  enjoys  the  work  ver_v  much.  Last 
summer  she  attended  summer  school  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

'31,  ’32 — Helen  Elizabeth  Mathews  and 
F.  Brainerd  Bridgman  were  married 
September  ii  at  Willard,  Ohio.  Rev. 
Victor  Obenhaus  ’25  of  Cleveland  offi- 
ciated. Betty  Gitter  ’32  was  the  maid  of 
honor  and  Stoddard  Curtis  ’31  served  as 
best  man.  Mary  Elizabeth  Bowser  ’32 
lighted  ivory  tapers  before  the  ceremony 
and  during  the  music  prelude.  Brainerd 
is  attending  Yale  this  year  and  is  in  ihe 
department  of  race  relations.  Helen  and 
Brainerd  are  living  at  109  Mansfield 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

’31,  '31,  c’32 — Susan  Gray  Shedd  and 
George  R.  Hemingway,  Jr.,  ^vcre  married 
in  Fairchild  C'hapel,  Oberlin,  October  6. 
Professor  George  O.  Lillich  played  a pro- 
gram of  organ  music  preceding  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  performed  by  Dean 
(iraham.  James  L.  'Faylor  cx’30  acted 
as  best  man  and  Edwin  Lawrence  '31  and 
Max  (diapman  ’30  as  ushers.  At  the 
reception  afterwards  at  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham’s,  Roselle  Bezazian  ’31,  c’32 

played.  Alumni  present  were  Elsie  Lu- 
kas ’31,  Grace  Kline  ’31,  A'irginia  Hem- 
ingwav  ’2S,  \’irginia  Dean  Lawrence  ’32, 
Donald  Raymond  ’29,  anil  George  Jones 
’3'* 

Mrs.  Ileiningway  is  a member  of  Sigma 
Aljilia  lot.i,  n. a I ion  a I professional  musical 
fraternity,  and  is  an  .associate  in  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists.  After  No- 
vember ist  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hemingway 


will  be  at  home  at  915  Thomas  Street 
Oak  Park.  Hi. 

pr.  Charles  E.  St.  John  reports 
that  he  is  really  out  of  the  running  and 
retired.  He  is,  however,  research  associ- 
ate of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  located  at  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  where  he 
has  opportunity  to  carry  on  as  he  is 
physically  able.  T.'his  is  a purely  honor- 
ary position  without  stipend.  “However,’" 
adds  Dr.  St.  John,  “it  gives  opportunity 
to  keep  in  touch  with  my  colleagues  and 
holds  out  the  hope  of  doing  actual  work 
as  my  health  improves,  as  it  happily  has 
been  doing  of  late.” 

ex'32 — John  G.  Olmstead,  Jr.,  is  district 
manager  for  Real  Silk  with  office  at  704 
Peninsular  Bldg.,  Tampa,  Florida. 

’32 — M.  Ellen  Birnie  is  working  at  the 
Springfield  Home  Information  Center, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Ellen  finds  herself 
answering  questions  all  the  way  from 
“How  to  get  a skunk  out  from  under  the 
front  porch”  to  “How  to  cook  a snapping 
turtle,”  and  from  “How  long  to  process 
string  beans”  to  “How  to  keep  leather 
furniture  from  getting  sticky.”  “Interest- 
ing work  and  very  informational.  Can  I 
answer  any  questions  for  you?”  Ellen’s 
address  is  7 Howard  Street,  Ludlow, 
Mass. 

c’32 — Rosalie  G.  Tucker  writes  that  no 
job  has  been  forthcoming,  in  spite  of 
numerous  agencies  and  further  study  last 
summer.  She  is  now  making  her  bow  m 
the  practical  and  is  taking  a secretarial 
course.  In  addition  to  this,  Rosalie  Is 
keeping  up  her  organ  practice,  working 
with  a class  preparing  for  the  Guild  Fel- 
lowship examination,  singing  in  a choir, 
playing  occasionally  for  various  groups, 
and  “running”  a group  of  Camp  Fire 
Girls — so  she  doesn’t  expect  to  be  bored 
this  winter.  Rosalie  is  living  in  West 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  commutes  to  Buffalo 
where  most  of  these  activities  take  place. 

’32 — Thomas  B.  Keller  is  still  single, 
but  is  enthusiastically  beating  out  his  third 
year  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsvlvania  along  with  the  Quakers  and 
“up  country  Dutchmen.”  His  address  is 
Phi  Beta  Pi  House,  226  South  39th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’32 — Marion  Schneider  was  married  in 
September  to  Roy  E.  Joyce,  who  teaches  at 
Green  Mountain  Junior  College  in  Poult- 
nev,  Vermont.  Marion  is  continuing  her 
position  as  teacher  of  art  at  the  same  m- 
stilution  for  a second  year. 

’32 — Sarah  Metcalf  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  to  President  Wilkins. 
She  assumed  lier  new  duties  October  1. 

’32 — Katharine  C.  McCullough  has  a 
position  Avith  the  (nrl  Scouts,  Incorpor- 
ated, of  Chicago,  225  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  (’Iiicago,  HI.  She  is  living  at 
1430  Hyde  Park  Boulevard.  Chicago. 

’32 — Lois  E.  Bradley  is  supervising  mu- 
sic ill  Leetsdale,  Pa.,  and  having  a 
grand  time  trying  to  put  into  effect  all 
her  cherishetl  theories  of  education. 

’32— Richard  B.  Betteridge  is  teaching 
general  science  and  music  this  year  at 
(lerman  Township  High  School,  Fayette 
Coiinlv,  Pennsylvania,  and  living  in  Mc- 
Clellaiultown,  Pa. 

’32— Russell  r.  I.oesch  has  just  returned 
from  the  second  summer  spent  on  the 
home  mission  Held  of  Montana  where  he 
has  been  preaching  to  the  people  so  hard 
hit  by  the  drought.  At  present  he  is  back 
in  Bostim  finishing  his  theological  tiain- 
ing.  His  studies  this  year  consist  of  work- 
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nt  the  South  Knd  Social  Settlement, 
j^eitin^  actual  training  with  real  situa- 
tions. Russell  writes  that  echoings  of 
Oherlin  keep  filtering  in,  ami  as  the 
Flemings  preceded  him  in  Jioston,  there 
is  rnucli  to  talk  about  regarding  Oherlin 
and  Oberlinites.  lie  sends  greetings  to 
class  mates  and  friends  where  ever  they 
may  be,  and  good  luck  to  all. 

'32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  NT.  Aiiten  of 
Kellogg,  Iowa,  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter,  Margaret  Mae,  to  Clayton 
William  lieveridge  of  Middletown,  C’oiin., 
on  Friday,  October  12,  at  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ('hurch  in  Middletown.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Heveridge  are  at  hotne  to  their 
friends  at  W'ashington  Street  Extension, 
Mitltllelo^^n,  ('onn. 

’32 — May  A.  Oavid  is  teaching  music 
in  nibbing,  Minn.,  this  year  instead  of  in 
Crosby,  Minn.,  where  she  taught  for  the 
past  two  years.  Her  new  address  is  1005 
^Tesaba  Street,  Hibbing. 

c'32 — Lucille  Lee  is  convinced  that  " ‘He 
goes  farthest  who  goes  alone.’  That  cer- 
tainly applies  to  me.  Last  April  I gave 
up  my  studio  and  my  partner  and  I find 
I am  getting  along  better  alone.  I have 
some  fine  pupils  who  range  from  4 years 
to  45.  I am  going  to  give  many  recitals 
this  year,  among  which  will  be  one  by  an 
eleven-year-old  pupil  in  January.  I am 
helping  out  at  the  Music  School  Settle- 
ment one  day  a week  and  between  my  les- 
sons with  Professor  Eisenberger  and  my 
teaching  I am  quite  occupied." 

'32 — Frances  V.  Robinson  writes:  “No 
prizes  won  this  fall,  though  Em  in  the 
market  if  you  know  of  any  nice  lucrative 
ones.  We  arrived  home  from  our  world 
trip  April  i,  and  spent  the  spring  unpack- 
ing, sorting  and  playing  with  the  things 
we  brought  back.  It  seemed  we  had 
brought  everything  available.  And  the 
worst  of  it  was,  we  wished  for  more! 
June  6 we  went  North  to  our  cottage  and 
rusticated  until  it  got  too  cold  for  us — 
that  is,  until  about  August  21.  Now  I 
have  a job  which  takes  up  too  much  valu- 
able time.  Have  seen  some  Oberlin  peo- 
ple this  fall:  Sigyn  Lindf|uist  ’34  visited 
us  in  August,  Dorothy  Niehus  ’32  in  Oc- 
tober, and  I saw  Ed  Mosher  ’32  the  other 
day  when  he  was  trying  to  sell  my  boss 
some  insurance.  I expect  to  be  home  all 
winter  and  that’s  all  the  news  there  is." 
Frances’  address  is  2231  E.  67th  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 

’32 — ^'irgi^ia  Latshaw  is  teaching  spell- 
ing and  health  to  grades  V to  VII  in 
"Spring  City,  Pa.  Her  new  address  is 
400  Broad  Street,  Spring  City. 

’32 — John  Bodimer  is  taking  his  last 
year  of  theological  work  at  General  The- 
ological Seminary,  Chelsea  Square,  New 
^'ork  City. 

’32— Betty  L.  (Btter  {M.A.,  Hartford 
Seminary  ’33)  finds  herself  in  the  very 
paradoxical  position  of  being  at  once  the 
most  loved  and  most  hated  person  in  sev- 
'cral  townships.  To  be  explicit,  she  is  a re- 
lief visitor  (investigator),  and  what  she 
thinks  of  that  job  requires  a book! 
Betty  thinks  it  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant tasks  in  the  universe,  but  it  is 
so  exciting  that  she  can  honestly  say 
she  learned  more  about  people  in  her  first 
three  months  of  relief  work  than  in  all 
her  past  life!  She  would  be  happy  to 
-see  any  Oberlin  people  in  Zanesville,  but 
not  at  the  office  window — though  Bellv  as- 
sures us  they  are  very  considerate  of 
“transients." 


’32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  James  'Furn- 
bull  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Laurene,  to  Dr.  Eugene  Alfred 
lleimann  on  August  15  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dr.  lleimann  teaches  economics  and  com- 
merce and  finance  at  Juniata  College, 
Huntington,  Pa.  Laurene  is  continu- 
ing her  teaching  of  piano  and  theory  at 
Juniata  and  now  thinks  it’s  a finer  place 
than  ever  before. 

’32 — Philip  L.  Dunkle  is  still  a medical 
student,  ^race  a Dieu,  and  a junior  at 
that.  “It  doesn’t  seem  possible,"  Philip 
admits.  “It  still  seems  as  though  I left 
Oberlin  only  yesterday.  I am  still  ‘keep- 
ing house’  ^vith  two  other  fellows  in  our 
apartment — No.  i at  247  North  i8th 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Anybody  wanting  a 
good  feetl — in  exchange  for  Oberlin  gore 
— is  welcome.  I spent  an  enjoyable  sum- 
mer loafing — two  months  at  the  shore  and 
two  months  in  the  mountains.  It’s  a hard 
life!  I’m  still  foot-loose  and  fancy  free, 
thanks  to  the  powers  that  be — and  I’m 
intending  to  stay  that  way,  for  it’s  lots 
more  fun!" 

’32 — Robert  W.  Mark  is  still  struggling 
with  the  intricacies  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
This  is  his  third  and  senior  year.  Bob 
reports  that  marriage  appears  desirable — 
but  distant. 

’33 — 3s  music  supervisor  and 
English  teacher  in  Frecdonia,  Pa., 
happens  to  be  the  lot  that  has  fallen  to 
Elinor  Cutler  for  this  year.  She  is  very 
happy  to  have  it  after  a year  of  “de- 
pression." 

c’33 — Diana  Dipson  is  in  New  York 
again  for  the  second  year  on  a Juilliard 
Graduate  School  Fellowship. 

’33 — Margaret  V.  Ping  spent  1933-34 
at  Columbia  Teachers  College  working 
for  a Master’s  degree  in  religious  edu- 
cation. The  first  of  Mav  she  became 
church  secretary  of  the  Church  of  All 
Nations,  a settlement  on  the  Lower  East 
Side.  Margaret  finds  the  work  very  in- 
teresting. If  “variety  is  the  spice  of  life," 
she  should  be  verv  happy.  Margaret  is 
always  glad  to  show  the  East  Side  to 
Oberlin  friends. 

’33 — Patricia  Poole  is  still  selling  pots 
and  pans  at  Stern  Brothers,  ^vith  a slight 
change  in  her  official  status.  She  is  now 
technically  a demonstrator  of  Wearever 
Aluminum  utensils,  but  not  cooking!  Pa- 
tricia thinks  it  seems  only  fitting  that  an 
Oberlin  graduate  should  put  a little  effort 
into  trying  to  swell  the  college  aluminum 
dividends.  “But  it's  very  interesting 
work.  And,  since  Betty  Long  ’34  is  in 
the  same  department  in  the  same  store, 
there  is  a reception  committee  for  any  of 
our  friends  who  can  and  wish  to  come  to 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City." 

c’33 — Katherine  E.  Gates  is  supervisor 
of  music  at  Brigham  Academy,  Bakers- 
field. Vermont. 

’33 — 1933-34  found  Elaine  S.  Hill 
among  the  unemployed,  “and  so,"  she 
writes,  “I  hied  me  to  art  school.  7'his  year 
I am  more  fortunate  and  I find  mvself 
teaching  art  at  Virginia  State  College, 
Ettricks,  ^'’a.,  and  liking  it  immensely. 
There  are  eight  alumni  of  Oherlin  here 
on  the  faculty,  including  my  senior  room- 
mate, so  I am  very  happy  and  verv  much 
at  home." 

33  Edith  N.  \'olk  spent  the  year  1933- 
34^  21  the  Andover  Newton  '^Fheological 
School,  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  where  she 


received  her  degree  of  Master  of  Re- 
ligious Education.  ICdith  writes  that  it 
was  a great  year  in  s[)ite  of  a “terrible" 
homesickness  for  Oberlin.  Last  summer 
she  directed  vacation  church  schools 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
At  present  she  is  at  home  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  though  she  doesn’t  know  for  how 
long.  “If  any  Oberlinites  are  traveling 
about  the  Berkshires  do  stop  and  at  least 
say  hello." 

’33 — Along  with  several  of  her  class- 
mates, Carolyn  Newell  is  now  engaged 
in  social  ^vork.  She  has  a position  at  the 
Rome  State  School  (for  mental  defectives) 
at  Rome,  N.  Carolyn  reports  that  she 
is  right  in  her  element.  She  has  charge 
of  the  recreational  activities  of  the  wo- 
men’s department  and  has  recently  started 
being  vocational  director.  During  the 
past  summer  Carolyn  spent  six  weeks  In 
New  York  at  the  New  ^'ork  School  of  So- 
cial Work.  She  enjoyed  her  work,  and 
New  York  immensely;  and  hopes  every- 
one has  as  nice  a job. 

’33 — Marguerite  E.  Cook  has  a class  of 
twelve  piano  and  organ  students  in 
Athens  and  is  organist  at  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Y’averly,  N.  Y.  Marguerite 
ha.s  also  been  doing  some  concert  work 
with  a friend. 

’33 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Ernestine  Brocklebank 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Harlan  G.  Spangler 
of  Bryan,  Ohio.  Harlan,  known  to  most 
of  his  Oberlin  friends  as  “Bunny,"  was 
recognized  in  College  for  his  athletic 
ability.  Miss  Brocklebank  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Isabella  E.  13rocklebank,  ma- 
tron of  Elmwood,  Oberlin’s  first  cooper- 
ative house. 

’33 — George  S.  Howe  is  still  a student 
in  the  Yale  Divinity  School;  this  is  his 
second  year  there.  His  scholarship  was 
renewed  and  he  also  has  an  assistant 
pastor’s  position  in  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Old  Lyme,  ('onn. 

’33 — Elizabeth  F.  Fauver  is  teaching 
German  in  the  Bennett  School  at  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.  She  spent  last  year  at  Bonn 
University  in  Germany  as  an  exchange 
student. 

’33 — After  working  with  longshoremen 
and  steeple  jacks  the  latter  part  of  last 
winter,  John  A.  Northrop  decided  to  con- 
tinue schooling,  if  possible,  so  that  he  is 
now  in  Yale  Divinity  School.  George 
Howe  ’33,  Don  Frazier  ’33  and  John 
make  up  a trio  at  Yale  and  they  have 
been  having  some  splendid  discussions 
with  Prof.  Jerome  Davis  ’13,  a co-alum- 
nus. John  writes  that  he  “should  like 
to  be  remembered  to  my  friends,  both 
new  and  old,  and  to  offer  my  sincerest 
desire  for  their  success  as  a member  of 
that  great  family  'ten  thousand  strong,' 
of  which  I am  a proud  and  grateful 
alumnus  member." 

’33 — Joe  A.  Fiorito  is  beginning  his 
second  year  at  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  and  already  finds 
himself  swamped  ^vith  back  work.  Joe 
adds:  “Anticipating  the  fact  that  I 

might  need  plenty  of  cheering  up  during 
the  year,  I got  myself  a former  Oberlin 
cheer  leader  for  a roommate — no  other 
than  ‘Tony’  Piraino  ’33.  Tonv  is  just 
beginning  his  medical  school  career  at 
Washington  University  and  is  looking  for^ 
ward  to  a most  eventful  year.  He  has 
graciously  consented  to  lead  a cheer  for 
me  whenever  there  is  an  urgent  need 
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for  it  in  order  to  boost  me  over  the  rough 
spots.  However,  I may  add  that  I shall 
not  be  surprised  if  every  once  in  a while 

I find  Tony  in  front  of  a mirror  leading 
a cheer  for  himself.  We  are  both  hoping 
for  a successful  year.  Our  address  is 
4562  Parkview  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo.” 

'33 — Barbara  Dawson  is  still  struggling 
with  the  alphabet.  She  has  just  lost  a 
part-time  job  with  the  IIOLC,  presuma- 
bly for  the  California  crime  of  support- 
ing Upton  Sinclair’s  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign. Now  her  hope  is  to  get  an 
EEP  job  teaching  English,  through  the 
CWS — providing  the  SERA  approves 
her  name.  At  any  rate,  Barbara  finds 
it  all  very  confusing.  Her  address  is 
2708  Puesta  del  Sol  Road,  Santa  Barbara. 

’33 — Mrs.  Robert  B.  Reeves,  Jr.  (Ma- 
rian Diack)  reports  that  she  hasn’t  done 
anything  exciting  except  getting  married. 
And  now  she  is  keeping  house,  and  study- 
ing at  Union  Seminary.  Her  address  for 
the  winter  is  99  Claremont  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

’33 — The  wedding  of  Marjorie  F.  Pat- 
terson and  Howard  C.  Wheaton  took 
place  June  2 in  Latrobe,  Pa.,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  sister,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
D.  Bowman.  Ruth  Goddard  Calm  ’33 
was  one  of  the  attendants.  Mr.  Wheaton 
was  graduated  from  Purdue  University  in 
’31;  he  received  his  Master’s  degree  from 
the  University  in  1932.  He  is  a member 
of  Theta  Chi  fraternity.  Mr.  Wheaton 
is  now  employed  in  the  experimental  de- 
partment of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  Ell- 
wood  City,  Pa.  The  couple  are  liv- 
ing at  216  Spring  Avenue,  Ellwood  City. 

’33 — William  Livingston  is  stud}dng  at 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
where  he  is  specializing  in  physical  chem- 
istry. Roland  Tiede  ’33  is  also  studying 
at  the  same  institution. 

ex’34 — Ruth  Oeland  was  married  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  to  Mr.  Robert  B.  Morse 
on  August  20.  She  plans  to  make  her 
home  in  Madison  this  winter  and  con- 
tinue her  studies  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

’34 — Edna  B.  Denison  thinks  that  jobs 
have  been  plentiful,  or  else  she  has  had 
more  than  her  share.  She  started  the  day 
after  Commencement  to  work  for  the  Chi- 
cago Y.  M.  C.  A.,  renting  rooms  and 
being  an  information  bureau.  She  felt 
like  one  long  blue  book!  Before  she  had 
finished  this  job,  which  was  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  Fair,  she  obtained  a position 
with  the  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
as  Girl  Reserve  secretary.  Edna  is  now 
trying  to  apply  the  principles  of  psycholo- 
gy and  sociology  to  some  four  hundred 
children;  so  far  she  is  thriving  on  it,  and 
it  bids  fair  to  be  a happy,  though  a cold 
winter. 

*34 — Fred  Michel  reports  an  enjoyable 
trip  to  Europe  last  summer.  He  visited 
Belgium,  England,  Scotland  and  France, 
lie  ran  into  Jane  and  Helen  Morrison 
(*33j  ’35)  London,  Bill  Chamberlain 
*33  and  Charles  Straus  ’32  in  Paris.  Fred 
also  talked  with  Larry  Ciill,  who  had  gone 
over  to  Europe  with  some  of  the  band  to 
play  dreamy  music  to  the  tourist  class. 

II  e is  now  in  Philadelphia. 

’34 — George  Biro  writes  “I  read  in  the 
Alumni  Notes  that  someone  has  ‘accepted’ 
a job  with  a certain  firm,  so  let  it  be 
known  tliat  I have  accepted  a job  with  B. 
Altman  & C’o.,  N.  V.  (and  I’m  darned 
glad  of  it).  I was  one  of  six  OberlitJ  fel- 
lows at  Camp  Abuaki  on  Lake  Champlain 


for  the  summer.  We  had  a great  time. 
Then  came  the  Fall  and  job-hunting.  It 
certainly  felt  peculiar  not  to  be  preparing 
to  go  back  to  good  old  Oberlin.  What  the 
future  holds  for  me,  I do  not  care  to  pre- 
dict, but  hope  for  the  best.”  This  post- 
script was  added  to  George’s  note:  “I 
wrote  the  above  several  weeks  ago.  Since 
then  I have  left  Altmans  for  a better  job 
— as  secretary  to  the  food  and  banquet 
manager  of  Hotel  Lexington  in  New  York 
City.” 

’34 — Walter  W.  Pippert  is  associated 
with  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  Montclair,  N. 
J.,  as  a home  visitor.  He  is  planning  to 
start  his  graduate  work  in  sociology  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  in  De- 
cember. Walter’s  address  is  13  Harding 
Street,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

c’34 — Katharine  W.  Forbes  is  teaching 
piano  in  Honolulu.  Her  address  is  1548 
Wilder  Avenue,  Honolulu,  T.  FI. 

’34 — Nelle  Sanderson  has  just  accepted 
a position  as  a case  worker  w'ith  the  Lo- 
rain County  Relief  Commission.  Her 
headquarters  are  in  the  Masonic  Bldg.,  at 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

’34 — Donald  S.  Strong  loafed  the  first 
part  of  the  summer  and  worked  in  his 
“ol’  man’s”  office  the  latter  part.  He  is 
now  doing  graduate  work  in  political  xi- 
cnce  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

c’34 — Virginia  Wolfe  has  a position  as 


Master  of  Arts  Degree 
Brammer,  Merrell  M. 

Pastor’s  Assistant,  First  Church,  Ober- 
lin. 

Koglin,  Miss  Anna  Emilie 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota. 

Long,  Norman  Gregg 

Working  toward  B.D.  degree,  Oberlin. 
Nakaji,  Shimao 

Minister.  Shimoyakuno-muro,  Amada- 
gun,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

Okrueg,  Miss  Dortha  M. 

Teacher.  Goodell,  Iowa. 

Wang,  Hsueh-Jen 

Minister.  Congregational  Church, 
Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 

Watson,  James  Uriah 

Minister.  1341  Cole  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Williamson,  Clark 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Work,  Newbern,  Tennessee. 
Chen,  Miss  Mary  Chun  Chiun 

15  Four  Pillars,  Han  Si  Meng,  Nan- 
king, China. 

Kuan,  Miss  Mei-Jung 

Traveling  in  Europe.  Speaking. 

Nagel,  Herbert  John 

2827  Inverness  Place,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Tanaka,  Genken 

Attemling  Tliff  School  of  Theology, 
]')enver,  Colo. 

Yang,  Miss  Chu  I 

Teaching.  Cheeloo  University,  Tsinan, 
('hina. 

I'akahara,  David  Yosluo 

Asagaya  6-90,  Suginnmi-ku,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Student  work  under  the 
Metliodist  Board. 

Bacjm-i.ok  of  Divimity  Dkcrkii 
Aubrey,  Eld  red  Gore 

Minister.  Sullivan,  Ohio. 

Brammer,  Merrell  M. 

See  list  above. 


music  teacher  and  supervisor  in  the  Utica 
Ohio,  schools.  Along  with  her  music,  she 
is  also  teaching  public  speaking  and  coach- 
ing girls’  basketball. 

c’34— William  O.  Tufts,  Jr.,  is  taking 
the  course  in  sacred  music  at  Union  Sem- 
inary, New  York  City.  He  is  assistant 
to  Reginald  McCall,  organist  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant.  William’s  ad- 
dress is  600  West  122nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 

’34 — Dean  H.  Kelsey  is  working  for  the 
American  District  Telegraph  Co.  in  their 
New  York  City  Operating  Department. 
Dean  writes  that  this  company  operates 
protection  service  systems  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country — services  such  as  fire 
and  burglar  alarms,  night  watch  supervi- 
sion and  supervision  of  automatic  sprink- 
ler systems.  His  hours  are  long  and  he 
works  at  night,  but  the  work  is  unusual 
and  most  interesting,  “and,”  Dean  adds, 
“it  is  a job,” 

ex-c'36 — At  an  informal  wedding  cere- 
mony October  3,  Myra  Ellen  Davey  be- 
came the  bride  of  John  Flamilton  Flens- 
zey.  Mrs.  Ilenszey  is  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Wheeler  P.  Davey,  professor  of  phys- 
ical chemistry  at  Penn  State.  Mr.  Hens- 
zey  is  a graduate  of  Penn  State.  The 
couple  are  residing  in  State  College, 
Pa.,  where  Mr.  Flenszey  is  a building 
contractor. 


Bryenton,  Wallace  Reeder 

Minister,  20th  St.  M.  E.  Church,  Lo- 
rain, O. 

Cundiff,  Wood  Boswell 

Minister.  1055  Blue  Ave.,  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Edwards,  Robert  E. 

Rural  Religious  Education  Work  near 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Address — 147  Vine  St., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Fogle,  Cecil  Francis 

Minister.  Dunkerst,  Ohio. 

Johnston,  Eldred  W.,  Jr. 

9403  Lamont  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Ludlow,  William  L. 

Attending  Chicago  Divinity  School.  On 
Monroe  Fellowship  from  School  of 
Theology.  6040  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Moore,  John  Dewey 

Minister.  Congregational  Church,  Flor- 
ence, Ala. 

Young,  Flarry  J. 

Minister.  Nova,  0. 

Master  of  Theology  Degree 

Brown,  Charles  Henry 

Minister,  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Re- 
ligion, Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S. 
Car. 

Bucher,  John  Theodore 

Minister.  1107  Chestnut  Blvih,  Cuyaho- 
ga Falls,  Ohio. 

Keiser,  Austin  R. 

Minister.  Dalton,  Ohio. 

King,  William  Herbert 

Minister.  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  Garfield  and  Beaubieii  St., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Watson,  Melvin  II. 

d'eachcr.  Slu’nv  ITnivcrsity,  Raleigh,  N. 
Car. 
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George  T,  Sedgeman 

FINE  FUKNITURE 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 


35  E.  College  St.  Oberlin,  Ohio 


A.  Nabakowski  Co. 

JVe  Sell  the  Best  and  Repair 
the  Rest 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 


Harmony  and 
Comfort  are  Supreme 


Such  a home  is  made  possible  by  care- 
ful attention  to  detail — the  harmonizing 
of  color  tones  and  suggestions  offered  by 
those  trained  to  the  pleasant  task  of 
making  homes. 

[Decorating  advice  gratis] 

The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


JANBY  OIL  CO. 

An  Oberlin  Institution 
S.  Main  St.  E.  Lorain  St. 


Over  1,500  Pipe  Organs 
of  all  sizes  have  been  built 
by  us  and  installed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Casavant  Freres,  Limited 

St.-Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada. 

Established  in  1879 


Hixon-Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 

Everything  in  Building 
Material 
COAL 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Oberlin  Inn 

OWNED  AND  Ol’ERATED 
P.Y 

ORERLIN  COLLEGE 


the  End  of  the  First  Quarter^^ 


The  Alumni  Fund  is  one  fourth  of 
the  way  to  its  goal.  The  total  to 
date  is  $2,000.  The  goal  for  this 
year  is  $8,000.  Is  your  pledge  in? 


THE  ALUMNI  FUND 
OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


To  the  General  Aliimni  Fund  of  Oherlin  College 
Alumni  Office,  Oberlin,  O. 

Tn  consideration  of  the  gifts  of  others  for  a like  purpose,  I 
hereby  agree  to  contribute  annually  on  or  before  July  1st  of  each 
year  (or  until  this  agreement  is  cancelled  by  giving  30  days’  notice) 

$ , to  the  General  Alumni  Fund  of  Oberlin  College. 

(I  understand  that  a subscription  of  $5.00  or  more  entitles  me  to  the 

Alumni  Magazine  free.)  I do  desire  the  Magazine (Put 

check  mark  here.) 


Date . 
Class 


Name  . 
Address 


